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EDITORIAL 
Teaching and the National Security 


= to the interest of every American today is the task of making and 

keeping the nation strong; how to establish a real world peace and how to main- 

tain it through the years is a problem in which each one of us has a vital stake. 

Specifically this means that the steps taken by our national leaders in search of 
is goal are of immediate concern to us. 

e threat from both without and within our borders is indeed real. We 
know the nature of the Communist threat. It seeks in every way to destroy our 
free society—not only on the battlefield, but also through the dissipation of our 
resources, both human and material. Already the American educational system, 
that vital channel through which we constantly seek to perpetuate democracy, is 
feeling the effects of the attack. 

As we move to build up our armed forces and gear our industry to the sup- 
port of these forces in a possible conflict, we see the schools and coll among 
the first of our institutions to be adversely affected. To achieve a striking force 
of some 3,500,000 men it has been necessary to draw most heavily on the group 
enrolled in, or about to enter, higher institutions of learning. Passing quickly 
over the effects of this movement upon the colleges and universities themselves, 
we see both an immediate and a cape influence upon the supply of teach- 
ers. The supply a few years hence is cut off through failure of both young men 
and young women to enter the freshman class, or to continue in attendance if they 
have already entered. The current supply, those now in the classroom, is in 
more critical danger than is commonly realized. We stand to lose many of the 

teachers rigut now in service. 

Why will teachers leave the profession? Where will they go? What are the 
attractions? What can be done to minimize this defection? 

Competitive attractions are most keen in an inflationary period. Teaching 
has always been faced with a difficult task in holding its personnel on a purely 
monetary basis. While salaries have risen markedly during the t few years, 
they are not even now the major factor which has attracted and held superior 
teachers. Among the major factors of attraction to teaching have always been 
(1) gratifications derived from the act of contributing to the growth of pupils 
and students, (2) sustained interest in scholarship, (3) social- mindedness and a 
desire to work with young people, (4) devotion to a cause for the pure love of 
it, and (5) a feeling that the work being done is important to society. 

It is clearly on the basis of this last factor that we stand to lose many fine 
teachers. Salaries and wages are important; in many cases they will be vital. The 
entire financial structure of the school must be strengthened. But teaching must 
not lose its recognition as being vital to the welfare and security of the nation. 

Here lies the chief threat to the present and future supply of well-qualified 
teachers. Young people will enter preparation for teaching, or they will not do 
so, as they sense the appreciation of the blic, or the lack of it. Qualified teach- 
ers (and those promising ones who can be upgraded to the status of full qualifi- 
cations while continuing in service) will remain in the classroom only if and as 
long as they are convinced that such action will really contribute to the long- 
range best interests of the nation. Teachers, just like other loyal citizens, are 
inspired to acts of patriotism in times of national danger. 

At this moment the nation is caught in a whirl of emotional stresses and 
strains. We are in danger of being stampeded. We are at the very point of throw- 
ing overboard a unique — that has characterized the development of Amer- 
ican life. Whenever we relinquish for one moment our devotion to our educational 
system—whenever we cease to recognize and maintain it at the highest level of 
patriotic service to the nation—that moment we make ourselves most vulnerable to 
the seditious attacks of Communism. 
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A STUDY OF ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHING AS 
A VOCATION * 


Roderick G. Langston 


at teacher recruitment 
have produced uniformly 
results. Our problem has been essential- 
ly that we have approached a complex 
task quite superficially, Human _be- 
havior, including the choice of a voca- 
tion, is as much a cultural phenomenon 
as a matter of individual choice. Over- 
whelmingly, the research findings in the 
areas of social psychology, chiatry, 
and cultural anthropology indicate that 
behavior is always in terms of cultural 
forces as well as individual choices. Our 
teacher-recruitment efforts have not 
taken into account the social pressures 
on students, the class structure in Ameri- 
can life, or the climate of opinion oper- 
ating in various age groups. The choice 
of a career is made, as is any other be- 
havioral choice, in the dynamic human 
interactions of a cultural setting with its 
values, its conflicts, and its status system. 
The following brief summary of a study 
conducted at the University of Oregon * 
is primarily to point up the need for a 
more comprehensive approach to the 
problem of teacher recruitment. The 
study in its entirety cannot be covered 
here because of its extensive scope. The 
brief summary presented, however, may 
serve to sensitize those interested in the 
problem to the urgent need for a deeper 
insight into the attitude changes among 
our youth. 


*The study on which this summary is made 
was financed by the University of Re- 
search Fund. It was directed by the School of 
Education, University of n, Eu . Stu- 
dents participating in the collection and tabu- 
lation of data were Gordon F. Davies, Melvin 
L. Cheesman, Charles F. Frederickson, William 
R. Shaefer, Donald K. Shelton, and Gaylord 
Vestal. (Roderick G. Langston and William C. 
Nutting directed the study.) 


* Nutting, William C. “A Study of Attitudes 
Toward Elementary Teaching as a Vocation.” 
Unpublished doctoral dissertation. University 


of Oregon, Eugene, June, 1950. 
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We all know that the most baffling 
problem facing the American educational 
system today centers about how to meet 
the steadily expanding need for qualified 
elementary-school teachers. To increase 
the supply enough to meet the need we 
must have an enormous increase in the 
number of acceptable candidates for 
teacher education. Our efforts to “recruit” 
trainees have not met with success. Why? 
Roderick G. Langston, President, Eastern 
Oregon College at La Grande, reports 
the findings of a most interesting and 
revealing inquiry conducted under his 
direction. He also points the way to 
further much-needed research. 


Selecting the Method 


The problem of determining why 
some people choose elementary-school 
teaching as a career and some do not is 
extremely complex. It is as involved in 
its many ramifications and complexities 
as any other problem of social behavior— 

litical, religious, sexual, economic, etc. 

ntially the problem is one of exam- 
ining the basic human drives, the perce 
tions, the tensions, the feelings, and the 
attitudes influencing the total behavior 
involved when the organism elects to 
follow one course rather than another, 
or several others, or none. It is a social 
psychology problem in an area in which 
very little effective research has been 
done to date. 

Broadly speaking, social 
use three general methods of gaining in- 
sight into the underlying causes of hu- 
man behavior. First, the observational 
technique is used, in which the behavior 
of the individual is carefully noted and 
inferences are drawn by the observer as 
to the reasons why the subject behaves in 
one way or another. This general tech- 
nique was considered unavailing since 
the behavior which is observable on the 
part of an individual deciding to become 
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a teacher, and going through the nec- 
essary tant end, is 
essentially the same as that accompany- 
into any profession. 

ial psychologists sometimes utilize 
projective methods to analyze the indi- 
vidual’s perceptions in standardized pro- 
jective situations. After observing and 
recording the behavior of the individual 
under standardized conditions, the re- 
search worker interprets the behavior in 
a comparative way with the behavior of 
other people in similar situations. This 
——_ to the problem of studying 
behavior is extremely time-consumi 
and costly. In the long run, it woul 
likely be a most fruitful approach to the 
problem and would lead to a deeper in- 
sight into fundamental motivating forces 
common to those who elect teaching as a 
career. It was not utilized in the present 
study, however, due to the limitations of 
time and money. 

Finally, soci chologists utilize the 
introspective method in various forms to 
gain insight into human behavior in so- 
cial situations. Through introspection, 
the subject tells the researcher in an in- 
terview or ona questionnaire certain 
information about his attitudes, his opin- 
ions, and his behavior. This approach 
has been the most frequently utilized in 
efforts to solve social behavior problems 
and was elected for this study because it 
seemed to have the greatest possibilities 
within the limitations of available time 
and money. 


A Pilot Study 


It was agreed by the research group 
that, in order to understand the attitudes 
of youth on the problem of choosin 
teaching as a career, no attitudes shoul 
be assumed in advance to be important. 
A pilot study was organized for the pur- 
pose of sampling the full range of atti- 
tudes of youth, regarding teaching, with 
as little adult influence on their opinions 
as possible. This was done by conduct- 
ing nondirective group discussions with 
12th-grade students in selected high 
schools in Oregon. Ten 12th-grade 


classes in Western Oregon were selected 


for this purpose and five 12th-grade 
classes in Eastern Oregon. 


The first step was to set up a wire 

recorder for recording the discussions. 
Discussion leaders were trained to avoid 
directing the discussion. They intro- 
duced ‘Geieaasionn told the classes that 
they were social scientists studying the 
problem of the teacher shortage, and that 
the help of the class was important and 
needed. The students were informed 
that we wanted to know exactly what stu- 
dents thought about 
teaching as a career. The teacher was 
asked to remain out of the room during 
these discussions in order that the stu- 
dents would be free to talk about teachers 
without offending them. These discus- 
sions lasted from 30 to 50 minutes. The 
group leaders were carefully trained to 
say as little as ible. ey reflected 
at times the attitudes of the last speaker, 
repeating what had been said if the dis- 
cussion lagged. Discussion leaders 
avoided answeri questions, stating 
either that they did not know the answer 
or referring the question to a student. 
In this way, the group leaders prevented 
the discussion from becoming a question 
and answer session. Because of the 
nondirective discussion process, such at- 
titudes as were stated by the students 
could be assumed to be important to 
them. The statements would not have 
been volunteered had this not been the 
case. 
The statements of the students were 
classified under seven broad classifica- 
tions. The classifications used were de- 
rived from the statements of the students 
as likely ways of arranging them as fol- 
lows: (1) feelings of personal fitness for 
elementary-school teaching; (2) expres- 
sions of availability of opportunity or 
lack of it for exploring elementary-school 
teaching as a career; (3) attitudes con- 
cerning the inherent nature of the teach- 
ing function; (4) attitudes toward teach- 
ers as — and associates; (5) attitudes 
toward the social concomitants of 
teaching; (6) attitudes toward prepara- 
tion requirements; and (7) attitudes 
toward material rewards of elementary- 
school teaching. 

When all of the attitudes from West- 
ern n had thus been classified and 

, the statements of the five 
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oups from Eastern Oregon were classi- 
fred under the same headings. This proc- 
ess was used as a check of validity to de- 
termine whether there was anything new 
in the second list over and above the 
first. It was assumed that a comprehen- 
sive list of attitudes had been achieved 
by the fact that nothing new occurred in 
the second list. It was then concluded 
that a comprehensive coverage of most of 
the attitudes of Oregon youth about ele- 
mentary-school teaching as a career had 
been developed. 

From the 65 pages of attitudes ex- 
pressed by 12th-grade students a ques- 
tionnaire was developed. An effort was 
made to: (1) retain the basic feeling 
expressed in the statements of the stu- 
dents; (2) merge items when the basic 
feeling expressed was similar or identical; 
(3) “unload” the questions so that the 
wording would not influence the re- 
sponses when possible; (4) arrange the 
items in such a way that they would not 
tend to influence the responses to other 
items; (5) provide for enough duplica- 
tion of questions expressing the same or 
similar feelings to check validity and re- 
liability; and (6) put the questions into 
a form requiring minimum time for 
response. . 

he questionnaire was then adminis- 
tered on a trial basis to several groups 
of high-school seniors, and they were 
asked to discuss items which they found 
confusing or difficult to answer. Then 
three forms of the test were constructed: 
one for sixth, ninth, and 12th graders 
(Form I); one for college sophomores 
(Form II) ; one for teachers (Form III). 

Once the questionnaires had been com- 
pleted and printed, the sampling method 
was developed. 


Method of Sampling 
Public-School Groups 


A five per cent cross-section of all the 
sixth graders, ninth graders, 12th graders 
and elementary and secondary teachers 
in the public schools of Oregon was 
sampled. (The five per cent was arrived 
at through compromising the require- 
ments of an ideal sampling situation 
with the restrictions and limitations of 
the study.) 


The sample yielded a fair cross-sec- 
tion of the above groups; it provided for 
adequate representation in the proper 
ratio of (1) different geographic areas, 
(2) various sizes of the schools as meas- 
ured by student attendance, (3) sex 
groups, (4) economic and social levels 
existing — students and among 
teachers, and (5) a cross-section of stu- 
dent-ability differences. 


Administering the 
Questionnaire 


The questionnaires were administered 
in the sixth, ninth, and 12th grades b 
reading the questions with the respond- 
ents and then having them mark the 
questions. It was found that this system 
kept interest at a high level, was pre- 
ferred by the students during the trial 
runs, and eliminated any problems aris- 
ing from reading difficulty. Standardized 
synonyms were worked out for any diffi- 
cult words in order that uniform results 
would be obtained — of the per- 
son administering the questionnaire. 
Careful training was given to those ad- 
ministering the questionnaires in order 
to avoid any loading of the questions 
by the tone of voice used in reading the 
questions. 

The questionnaires were answered in- 
dividually at the college level and among 
the teacher group. It was felt that among 
these groups there could be no problem 
of reading which might influence the 
results. 


Tabulating the 
Results 


All grade levels, areas, and males and 
females were kept separate for tabula- 
tion to facilitate intergroup comparison. 
In all, 3140 questionnaires were com- 
pleted, including returns from 908 sixth 
graders, 818 ninth graders, 581 twelfth 
graders, 485 college sophomores, and 351 
teachers. 


Discussion of 
Findings 

In general, the results of the study at 
the 12th-grade level revealed the same 
general pattern of negative attitudes 
toward teaching as have been revealed 
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by a number of previous studies. It 
showed, as have previous studies, a sharp 
difference in the attitudes of females as 
com to males at the 12th-grade 
level, with the female attitudes being far 
more favorable. It revealed again the 
general feeling of 12th graders that the 
vocation of teaching is (1) financially 
unrewarding, (2) uninteresting, (3) un- 
derpaid for the amount of training re- 
quired, (4) without much chance for 
advancement, and (5) monotonous. 

This study revealed two things, how- 
ever, that have not been clearly indicated 
previously. First, it indicated that at the 
sixth-grade level, based upon 908 student 
responses, children do not have the nega- 
tive attitudes toward elementary-school 
teaching that are devel- 
oped. Between the sixth- and ninth- 

ade levels, a sharp change in attitudes 
is noticeable with the latter responses 
being quite negative. By the 12th grade, 
the idea of becoming an elementary- 
school teacher is almost universally an 
anathema. Among the coll sopho- 
more group there is indicated a slight 
improvement in attitudes, but it must 
be remembered that here we were deal- 
ing with a select group of Oregon stu- 
dents consisting of 20 per cent of the 
high-school graduates. 

The very marked change in attitudes 
toward elementary-school teaching as a 
vocation, which occurs between the sixth 
grade and the 12th grade, cannot be ac- 
counted for by any scientific knowledge 
presently available. There have been 
no longitudinal studies of attitudes to- 
ward this occupation, which would give 
insight into the forces in the lives of 
young people, which lead to this sharply 
changing cluster of attitudes. By con- 
trast, another group of data gathered by 
the study indicates that this sort of 
change is not characteristic of all atti- 
tudes. 

The reasons why the respondents 
would like one job or another was asked 
of all age groups. The six most impor- 
tant reasons for desiring a job given for 
all age groups and selected from 20 pos- 
sible responses were as follows: I want 
(1) security, (2) a good salary, (3) a 


good chance for advancement, (4) a job 


that is not monotonous, @) to work in 
pleasant surroundings, and (6) an op- 
portunity to meet people. At least five 
of these reasons for wanting a job were 
included among the first six reasons for 
all wo The attitudes toward things 
that make a job worth while, then, were 
essentially unchanging from the sixth 
ade through the college sophomore 
evel and — over 
Compari e stability of this group o 
tudes toward teaching from the sixth 
grade to college indicates that there is 
some force at work which moulds the at- 
titudes away from teaching and leaves at 
least some other attitudes relatively un- 
changed. What this force is we can only 
speculate. Several possibilities, however, 
immediately present themselves. 

It may be that the development of 
negative attitudes toward teaching as a 
vocation is a necessary part of becoming 
acceptable in the higher age groups. One 
must bend his attitudes, at the high- 
school level, to conform to the generally 
held attitudes or climate of opinion to 
be acceptable by one’s peer group. This 
would be true even if the aniestine were 
in essential disagreement with the facts. 

A second possibility is that attitudes 
change to — more exactly with the 
facts as insight is deepened. One needs 
to ask himself whether or not teaching 
as a profession does provide the things 
that all of the age groups seem to agree 
that they want—security, good salary, 
chance for advancement, a job that is not 
monotonous, pleasant surroundings, and 
an opportunity to meet people. If not, 
the sharp modification of attitudes that 
takes place between the sixth and the 
12th grades might be accounted for 
through the simple process of learning 
the facts and squaring the attitudes to 
fit them. 

It is clearly indicated by this study 
that some very careful research over a 
prolonged period of time is needed. A 
developmental study which would trace 
the changes in attitudes toward elemen- 
tary-school teaching as a profession is 
clearly in order. Our recruitment pro- 
grams will continue to fail unless we 
know the nature of the forces at work 
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moulding the attitudes of our youth to- 
ward teaching as a career. Some of the 
things that we need to know are: (1) 
What brings about the sharp modifica- 
tion of attitudes toward teaching that 
takes place between the sixth e and 
the 12th grade? (2) Does the general 
adult ugprege ve attitudes more 
nearly like the sixth graders or the 12th 
graders? (3) What effect does parental 
income and class status have on atti- 
tudes toward teaching? (4) Are nega- 
tive attitudes toward teaching developed 
as a necessary part of maintaining status 
in the adolescent peer group? (5) To 
what extent does experience with young 
children improve or modify attitudes 
toward teaching as a career? (6) Does 
the general negligence of schools on the 
part of the adult population influence 
the attitudes of youth? (7) Would our 
recruitment problems be solved if sal- 
aries were made commensurate with the 
education of the teacher? (8) Are the 


attitudes of youth based upon facts that 
can be demonstrated or are the attitudes 
independent of the true conditions? 

Lacking more precise knowledge, we 
would de well to attempt to improve the 
actual conditions of the profession to 
provide the things that people say they 
want in a job. Regardless of the origin 
of the negative attitudes of youth, it 
seems imperative that we make the voca- 
tion one that truly offers the things th 
want: security, a good salary, and a 
chance for advancement. Further, we 
could work toward less monotony by the 
removal of many needless restrictions on 
methodology. We can work toward bet- 
ter physical facilities and pleasant sur- 
ae and provide an opportunity 
for teachers to live richer lives by re- 
moving some of the social restrictions 
imposed upon them. The problem, how- 
ever, cannot be finally solved without 
better research on the developing atti- 
tudes of youth. 


COMMISSION TO STUDY TEACHING AS FIRST LINE OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


June 27-30, 1951, are vitally important dates for teachers throughout the nation. On those 
dates on the Stanford University campus at Palo Alto, California, will be held the sixth annual 
Conference of the National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards. The 
theme will be Teaching: A First Line of Defense. 

As has been the case in each of the past five years, participants in this Conference will not 
only come from all types of teaching service; the lay public will be represented, as will also 
state departments of education, higher institutions, and state, regional, and national associations. 
Every delegate will be the officially designated representative of an organized group. Findings 
of the Palo Alto study groups will point up future action throughout the nation, looking to 
professional progress and improvement of the elementary schools, the high schools, and the 
teacher-education institutions. 

the major topics identified for study are: (1) meeting existing needs for an adequate 
supply of qualified teachers; (2) providing resources and climate essential to attracting and 
holding a corps of effective teachers; (3) developing new patterns and new procedures for the 
teachers’ role in national security; (4) securing information essential to the development of a 
long-range program related to teacher personnel; and (5) evaluating existing standards for 
institutions that educate teachers. Subdivision of these areas and the designation of others will 
follow as the Planning Committee continues its work. Members of this planning group are: 
W. Earl Armstrong, Chief for Teacher Education, United States Office of Education; Lionel 
DeSilva, Executive Secretary, Southern Section, California Teachers Association; Finis E. Engle- 
man, Commissioner of Education, Connecticut State Department of Education; Waurine Walker, 
Assistant Director, Division of Professional Standards, Texas Education Agency; Philip Wardner, 
Teacher, Garden City High School, New York; C. O. Williams, Assistant Dean of Admissions, 
The Pennsylvania State College, State College, Chairman of Planning Committee; Ralph W. 
McDonald, Executive Secretary, National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards.—C. O. Williams. 


POINTS OF EMPHASIS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
Milton S. Eisenhower 


novelist James Hilton, who 
created that winsome ayal of an 

lish schoolmaster, Goodbye, Mr. 
Chips, once said that if a son of his were 
entering upon a career as a teacher, he 
would say farewell to him as though he 
were departing for war. 

By this, Mr. Hilton certainly meant 
to stress the spirit of dedication which 
motivates the true teacher and the vital 
im nce of his function in society. 
The soldier-like aspects of the profession 
of teaching are all too apparent in these 
times, to teachers and to those engaged 
in educating teachers, at any rate. As one 
crisis is piled on another—social, eco- 
nomic, and political—education is con- 
tinually being called from the barracks 
to man the ram and save our wa 
of life, even to preserve civilization itself. 

The fact is that education must do 
these very things, if they are to be done 
at all, for in our day there is no other 
single agency that can do them. The 
danger is that those who work in ed- 
ucation, like the villa in the sto 
of the boy who cried, “Wolf!” will be- 
come satiated with alarms and will relax 
their vigilance, or become perfunctory 
in their responses to the challenges of 
times. 

t requires no ment to on- 
most live today 
under pressures which less than a gen- 
eration ago were exerted on the com- 
paratively few. 

Today, not only is the world council 
table in the family living room, but so 
are the witness stand, the _—— forum, 
and the battlefield itself. The sights 
and sounds of human affairs, at all levels 
from the and local to the in- 
ternational and global, are interwoven 
with the fabric of family daily living, 
and their impact is supplemented b 
numberless ubiquitous spoken and 
written opinions, commentaries, and ex- 
hortations. 


Qualifications of the effective teacher of 
today are, and must be, described in terms 
of the task confronting the educational 
system in a democratic society. Here Mr. 
Eisenhower, President of The Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at State College, con- 
cisely describes some facets of the chal- 
lenge which must be met by institutions 


engaged in the education of teachers. 


There was a time not so long ago, 
when the of a war, for instance, 
could be judged by the considered re- 
of the of armies, 

e comparatively slow dai 

of a black a per he 
grist of a thousand-and-one front-line 
and headquarters reports had been 
ground, and the man or woman at home 
received a condensed, largely predigested 
body of information on which to form 
his judgments, usually some time after 
the event. 

Today, John and Mary Doe and their 
children are, in effect, omnipresent in 
the whole area of intellectual, political, 
and physical conflict. Out of a welter 
of the personal, eye-witness accounts of 
the experiences of individual soldiers, the 
press releases of commanding generals, 
the ee of congressmen, the de- 
bates of national representatives, and the 
and opinions of reporters 
and commentators—presented with little, 
if any, delay as they are expressed—out 
of this continuous bombardment of ideas 
by the press, radio, television, and mo- 
tion pictures, the ordinary American 
must attempt to form his own com 
hensive evaluation of the world in which 
he lives. 

On the domestic scene the same con- 
ditions prevail; on moral, 
intellectual, social, economic issues of 
great import must be made on evidence 
conglomerate enough to bewilder a 
Solomon. 
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One of two eventualities will occur: 
either the American people will develop 
and strengthen their individual abili- 
ties to discriminate between truth and 
falsehood, between the trivial and the 
important, and between right and wrong, 
or they will erect a psychological bar- 
rier of idea-deafness and become = 
thetic to the significance of factors that 
affect the integrity of our civilization. 
Education must bear the greater share of 
the responsibility for bringing about the 
former result and preventing the latter. 

A truly perceptive — president 
recently stated that the real purpose of 
the liberal-arts college is to educate peo- 
ple to grasp the “main idea.” Is not this 
the essential of all educational effort, 
not only of the liberal-arts college but 
of all teaching from the level of the 
nursery school through the graduate uni- 
versity: to help boys and girls, and men 
and women, to discern shades of dif- 
ference, to weigh values, to judge criti- 
cally, and to form valid conclusions—in 
other words, to grasp the main idea? 

Grasping the main idea is certainly the 
heart of the solution of any physical 
or biological problem, whether it in- 
volves the simplest ntry or the 
most complex medical diagnosis. Dis- 
cernment and judgment are no less vital 
factors in the solution of the less-tangible 
problems which make up our individual 
and common lives, the problems involv- 
ing economic forces, social relationships, 
and moral values. 

By force of circumstances, the indi- 
vidual American must form judgments, 
if only subconsciously, on such compli- 
cated and varied issues as price and 
wage control versus uncontrolled econ- 
omy, character assassination versus legiti- 
mate investigation of subversion, and 
underworld influence versus gov- 
ernment and clean sports. e quality 
of the judgments arrived at by the 
ordinary, everyday American is a vital 
factor in the shaping of our future. 

The task of educating people to think 
critically and judge intelligently requires 


teachers who themselves have develo 

their critical faculties, who themselves 
have been trained to discern, to analyze, 
to weigh, and to evaluate through ra- 


tional processes. This is the challenge for 
all those who educate teachers. It is 
a challenge that must be met. 

There is no pat formula by which 
young men and women can be made into 
teachers adequate for the task which 
faces them. But in view of the impor- 
tance in modern life of the ability to 
make value-judgments, added emphasis 
might well placed on the following 
elements in the education of teachers: 

(1) The acquisition of a broad back- 
ground in history, economics, sociology, 
psychology, and philosophy, for knowl- 
edge of social man precedes the under- 
standing of human affairs and relation- 
ships. Considerable depth as well as 
breadth in this intellectual background 
also contributes to the teacher’s own 
ability to grasp the “main idea.” 

(2) Practice in critical thinking. Pre- 
cision in the analysis and evaluation of 
ideas can best be achieved through 
active, disciplined exercise of the critical 
faculties. 

(3) Intensified training and practice 
in communication—in reading, listen- 
ing, writing, and speaking. The teacher, 
now as never before, must himself be 
able to read and listen accurately and 
with comprehension, and to express him- 
self with clarity and precision on paper 
and in s 

(4) The development through con- 
ae and association of a personal 
philosophy of living equal to the teach- 
er’s vocation—a philosophy which, as 
Sir Richard Livingstone put it, will serve 
“for shaping conduct, for reference in 
doubt, for challenge, stimulus, and driv- 
ing power.” This is perhaps the essen- 
tial factor in the transformation of an 
individual into an effective teacher. 

(5) The achievement by _ every 
teacher of a genuine and abiding com- 
mitment to the democratic way—a com- 
mitment based upon a thorough under- 
standing of the sources and cardinal 
principles of democracy and of the prin- 
ciples underlying other forms of social . 
endeavor, ancient and modern. This 
commitment must be the framework 
within which all other critical thinking 
proceeds and value-judgments develop. 


FACTS REVEALED BY THE 1951 STUDY OF TEACHER 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


Ray C. Maul 


teacher shortage is not over; the 
need for qualified elementary-school 
teachers during the next ten years will 
exceed any previous demand for person- 
nel to staff the classrooms of the nation. 
produce in 1951 wens | 32,000 qualified 
elementary-school-teaching candidates; 
the need will be for 60,000 to replace 
those who retire, 10,000 to meet the 
demands of increased enrollment, at 
least 10,000 to relieve overcrowding, and 
as many as can be obtained to replace un- 
qualified teachers. 

Elementary-school enrollments have 
grown steadily at the rate of three-q” ar- 
ters million year for the last four 

; birth rates since the close of 
orld War II show that the really big 
increase is yet to come—some 7,000, 
more in the next six years. 

An analysis of the tion of ele- 
mentary-school teachers in service shows 
that tens of thousands of American boys 
and girls are being educationally short- 
changed; it is not possible to examine 
the records of all 603,000 elementary- 
school teachers in service, but records of 
$77,000 have been analyzed; they show 
that 193,000, or 51 per cent, have not 
yet earned the bachelor’s de: or its 
equivalent. Sixty thousand of this latter 
group have not yet completed even two 


years of college preparation. If the pre- 
paration of the 347 
teachers whose records are available is 


— of the entire group of the 603,000 
elementary-school teachers service 
throughout the nation, it then follows 
that 300,000 teachers are in elementary 
classrooms despite the fact that they have 
not qualified for bachelor’s de of 
any kind and as many as 95, have 
not completed even two years of col- 
lege preparation. 

need for high-school teachers can 
be met through the available supply, 
with candidates to spare in certain flelds; 
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Here is a brief summary of the 1951 
study of teacher supply and demand, an 
investigation conducted annually under 
the sponsorship of the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. It provides a background 
against which trends may be seen, com- 
parisons may be made, progress meas- 
ured, and a view of unsolved 
problems obtained. Not only professional 
workers in all aspects of teacher educa- 
tion, but teachers throughout the nation, 
students in the various stages of prepara- 
tion, and those yet to choose teaching as 
an occupation need information of the 
kind revealed by this type of inquiry. Mr. 
Maul, the director, serves as Research As- 
sociate of the National Commission. He 
is on leave of absence from his adminis- 
trative duties at State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, for full-time service at 
the National Education Association head- 
quarters. 

Copies of the complete 36-page report 
containing state-by-state figures on supply, 
demand, preparation of elementary-school 
teachers, and live births may be obtained 
from the office of the Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C., for $1.00 each. 


the coll and universities will pro- 
duce in 1951 at least 77,000 graduates 
eligible for high-school certificates, while 
not more than 50,000 high-school-teach- 
ing positions will become available to 
new candidates. 

More ive action must be taken 
if the present quality of instruction in 
the elemenetary schools is to be main- 
tained and further improved; not only 
must competitive salary offers be met 
and working conditions improved— 
teaching must be accorded wider recog- 
nition in terms of its contribution to 
national security and the perpetuation 
of democracy—it must be recognized as 
the patriotic service that it is. 
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Students have not been fully informed 
concerning the extent and the nature of 
employment opportunities in teaching; 
the woeful imbalance between the ele- 
mentary- and the oe supply and 
the utter lack of balance among the 
various high-school fields point to in- 
effective counseling at both high-school 
and college levels. 

Not enough facts are available to en- 
able us to obtain a clear national pic- 
ture; authorities in state departments 
of education have vigorously attacked 
the problem, but lack of uniform records 
and insufficient personnel have pre- 
vented the bringing to light of much 
information vital to the full understand- 
ing of the problem. 

These are some of the facts revealed 
by the 1951 study of teacher supply and 
demand just issued by the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards of the NEA. This 
annual report is prepared through the 
cooperative efforts of authorities in state 
departments of education, colleges, and 
universities throughout the nation. 


Where Do Candidates for Vacancies 
Come From? 


The most obvious source of supply of 
candidates for teaching positions is the 
annual class of college (and university) 
graduates who can meet certificate re- 
quirements. This group can be ac- 
curately measured. ‘Table II (page 95) 
shows the total number of these gradu- 
ates in 1941, 1945, 1950, and 1951, 
according to the type of teaching serv- 
ice for which each graduate is prepared. 
The year 1941 is arbitrarily chosen as 
a basis of comparison, not because supply 
was in balance with demand (as this 
was not the case) but because it was the 
last prewar year and the first on which 
complete data are available. The report 
for each of the later years is shown 
in its percentage of 1941. Table IT shows 
a substantial gain percentage-wise in the 
production of qualified elementary- 


school candidates over a ten-year period, 
but the total production does not in any 
way a the need at the elemen- 
tary-school level, whereas the total pro- 


duction at the high-school level equals 
or exceeds the need. In 1941 the total 
production cf four-year-p ele- 
mentary-school candidates was 15,827; 
ten years later, in 1951, the total pro- 
duction will be 32,196, an increase of 
103.43 per cent. In 1941 the total pro- 
duction of high-school candidates was 
40,120; ten years later, in 1951, the total 
will be 77,641, an increase of 93.52 per 
cent. All of these figures must be con- 
sidered against the national background 
which shows a total of 603,000 elemen- 
tary-school teachers in service in con- 
trast with a total of 324,000 high-school 
teachers in service. 

A second source of supply is that group 
of ope who attended college at some 
earlier time and met the requirements 
for teaching certificates but who are 
not now either teaching or attending 
college. They may be employed in in- 
dustry or elsewhere; they may be self- 
employed, in the armed forces, or not 
employed. (Many, of course, are house- 
wives.) It would seem that a house-to- 
house canvass, as is now being done in 
some localities, is the only way in which 
these possible teaching candidates can 
be located, counted, and classified ac- 
cording to qualifications. It was these 
people who so effectively assisted in 
closing the gap when, in 1942 and 1943, 
candidates were not available through 
the normal channels. Many fine former 
teachers returned to service; many others 
with only partial preparation were 
rushed into the classrooms with “emer- 
gency” certificates in their hands. The 
point to be observed here is that this 
cushion” of potential supply is right 
now at an all-time low; it has been 
combed with more-or-less regularity each 
ear since America’s entry into World 

ar II. 

Whenever all aspects of supply are 
being considered, certain other vitally 
important groups must be recognized. 
Oak. source of teseie is that body of 
qualified (four-year-prepared) teachers 
now in service. 

Another source of supply is that body 
of teachers now in service without a 
minimum of four years of pre ation— 


the partially prepared and the unpre- 


ed. The “emergency,” or unqualified 
igh-school teacher has been almost 
completely replaced, but since the enor- 
mous number of nondegree-holding ele- 
mentary-school teachers manifestly can- 
not be replaced by qualified teachers, 
four questions must be squarely faced: 
first, how may those inadequately pre- 
pared teachers who show —— good 
professional promise be identified; sec- 
ond, what further steps to upgrade them 
more rapidly can be taken; third, how 
can over-all conditions, including salary, 
be so improved as to hold in teaching 
service not only the qualified teachers 
but also this other large oo with 
whom we must work; fourth, how can 
the totally unfit be eliminated? 

A fifth possible source of supply is that 
group of eae (a) who pre- 
0 for high-school-teaching positions 

ut did not obtain such positions at the 
time of graduation or (b) who made no 
preparation for any kind of teachin 
service. Here, again, measurement oO 
this possible source of supply of teach- 
ing candidates cannot be achieved. Well- 
designed post-baccalaureate programs for 
the “conversion” of general college grad- 
uates have added no little to the avail- 
able supply. 

The sixth ible source of supply is 
within the body of undergraduate stu- 
dents not yet committed to any major 
field of concentration. Fullest ible 
use of all available facts concerning not 
only  ymowery but future opportuni- 
ties will expand this source. Sepastial 
presentation of a full view of the enor- 
mous demand for superior, qualified 
elementary-school teachers for at least 
the next decade will challenge the imagi- 
nation and excite the enthusiasm of in- 
quiring young people about a! to 

oose their life occupations. College 
guidance and student-personnel workers 
are alert to the use of facts, not senti- 
ment, as the only sound basis for their 
counsel. 

The seventh source of supply (in years 
to come) is that body of seniors annually 
emerging from the high schools of the 


nation. With a period of military serv- 
ice impending for most male high-school 
graduates, with marriage and 


home- 
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making plans necessarily interrupted or 
deferred for both sexes, it becomes no less 
than imperative that both young men 
and young women be — an improved 
type of guidance—a better chance to 
measure their aptitudes and interests 
against the number and kinds of voca- 
tional opportunities ahead for them. The 
young man will want to make a serious 
and meaningful beginning of his profes- 
sional p tion; the young woman 
will want to find the place where supe- 
rior ability will contribute most to na- 
tional security and world stability—the 

lace where she can best protect those 
ideals for the defense of which the young 
men enter the armed services. 


What Is the Demand for Teachers? 


The need for teachers is basically in- 
dicated by the number of enrollees in 
the elementary and high schools of the 
nation. Table I shows an increase of 


TABLE I 
ENROLLMENT IN ELEMENTARY AND 
Hies Pusiic anp Private, 
1947-1950 
(in even thousands) 


Year Elementary High School 
1947-48 20,742,000 6,256,000 
1948-49 21,412,000 6,273,000 
1949-50 22,641,000 6,185,000 
1950-51 23,561,000 6,087,000 


Source: United States Office of Education Re- 
port as of October 24, 1950. 


2,819,000 in elementary-school enroll- 
ment from September, 1947, to Septem- 
ber, 1950—from 20,742,000 to 23,561,000; 
during the same period the high-school 
enrollment decreased 169,000—from 6,- 
256,000 to 6,087,000. Table V (page 98) 
shows that the classes of first-grade en- 
rollees in 1948, 1949, and 1950 came 
from total births six years earlier which 
were not increasing during the three- 
year iod, 1942-44 inclusive. The t- 
war “baby crop” is only just now about 
to hit the first e, then the first and 
second grades, then the first, second, and 
third grades, and so on. This impact 
will not be felt by the high schools for 
about six years. Meanwhile, the ele- 
mentary-school enrollment may be ex- 
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ese plus the men- 
tioned fact that 300, elementary- 
school teachers now in service are in- 
adequately prepared, point dramatically 
to two facts: first, the enormous propor- 
tions of the task confronting the Ameri- 
re in meeting the educational 
n of the oncoming generation and, 
second, the abundance of assured pro- 
fessional opportunities for the superior 
young men and young women who eo 
themselves to enter this field of 
professional employment. 
The demand for high-school teachers 
governs a quite different kind of prob- 
em. While the over-all supply seems 


clearly to be equal to, or ps in 
excess of, the demand for the next six 
or seven years, the demand 


varies tremendously from field to field. 
Table III-A (page 96) shows the em- 
ployment of 17,672 new high-school 
teachers in September, 1950, in 23 states, 
Alaska, and the District of Columbia. In 
this area 37 per cent of the 324,000 high- 
school teachers of the nation are now 
employed. This points to the employ- 
ment of a total of 47,800 new high-school 
teachers in 1950, which compares with 
the 45,137 employed in 1949. bo 1950 
study of teacher supply and demand. 
These gross figures, however, do not 
needed by the college 
freshman about to choose his major field. 
Three other facts are needed: first, the 
number of recent college graduates pre- 
red to compete for vacancies in a 
icular field; second, the minor teach- 
ing combinations with this field; third, 
the vocational os outside 
teaching for the college graduate with 
a major in this field. For example, at 
no time in recent years has the number 
of home-economics majors or library- 
science or girls’ physical-education 
majors been in excess of the annual de- 
mand for new high-school teachers in 
these fields. The home-economics major, 
moreover, is keenly sought by employers 
in various industrial fields. Again, most 
beginning home-economics teachers have 
gone directly into full-time jobs teaching 
this subject only; the need for a desirable 
minor-teaching field has not been im- 


tell the story 


portant. The beginning English teacher 
or the — social-science teacher, 
on the other hand, may expect to be 
asked to combine his major with almost 
any other subject regularly appearing 
in the high-school curriculum. He may 
also ize that very few vocational 
opportunities outside teaching will be 
open to him. 

Just now the field of men’s physical 
education presents an entirely new and 
different kind of problem. Since 1945 
the oe in this field has boomed all 
out of proportion to opportunity. In 
1950 than 10,000 college graduates 
sought Mm oe as teachers of this 
subject. bably not more than one- 
third of them obtained teaching Sg 
tions, unless they were appointed to 
teach subjects in which they had woefully 
meager preparation. The 1951 graduat- 
ing class will produce some 8,325 majors 
in this field. e new manpower policy 
may, however, completely change this 

i e may quickly go 


— overnight. 
m surplus to sh Both men’s 
industrial arts, 


physical education an 
depending entirely upon men, may tem- 
— be the areas of — shortage. 

ill this problem be of brief or extended 
duration? Will these men return to 
civilian life as soon as discharge from 
the armed forces is open to them, or 
will their college preparation have pecu- 
liarly fitted them for military careers? 
These questions do no more than il- 
lustrate the new type of problem which 
may emerge at any moment from our 
rapidly It nicely illus- 
trates the critical need for constant study 
and additional information. 

Tables III-A and III-B (page 96) 
show in full detail the teaching combi- 
nations for which 17,672 new high-school 
teachers were employed in September, 
1950, together with the 35,724 college 
graduates of that year, in the same states, 
with major tion in each of the 
high-school-teaching fields. (This infor- 
mation for 29 states is shown in indi- 
vidual state tables in the full 1951 re- 

rt.) Such information, if compiled 

m year to year and if interpreted on 
both the state basis and the national 


basis, provides a background for objec- 
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tive consideration by the student before 
he makes a final choice of (1) teaching as 
a career, (2) elementary or high school 
as the grade level to enter, or (3) the 
major and desirable minor fields if he 
chooses to p himself as a high- 
school teacher. Without such facts to 
serve as broad, general guides, unknown 
numbers of college graduates have been 
misdirected (or not counseled at all), 
much manpower has been dissipated, 
and frustration and disillusionment have 
followed college graduation. The nature 
of the present national danger is such 
that the loss of manpower cannot be 
condoned; the obligation of informed 
counselors to place all the facts before 
the student has always been present. 


How Good are Our Elementary 
Schools? 


The quality of an educational pro- 
= can be measured in many wa 

ne criterion is the preparation of 
teacher. The qualitative measurement 
of a teacher’s preparation poses problems 
beyond the scope of this investigation, 
but it has been possible to assemble 
meaningful information concerning the 
quantity of post-high-school preparation, 
in terms of semester hours of college 
credit, of 377,331 elementary-school 
teachers in $7 states, Alaska, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These data are shown 
in:Table IV (page 97). 

Analysis of the amount of tion 
of teachers in service hows et the 
task of improving the elementary schools 
of the nation is not a single problem; it 
must be approached state by state, in 
terms of conditions which have been 
carefully planned in some instances and 
have been no more than condoned in 
others. In some states almost all of the 


children in the elementary schools have 
the advantage of instruction by a teacher 
whose ae are guaranteed by 
at least four years of college preparation. 
In another state not ten per cent of the 
children enjoy this opportunity. Any 
realistic study of the supply of and de- 
mand for teachers must start, therefore, 
with an analysis of the existing situation. 
pa real “demand” is indicated by those 
ctors necessary to guarantee equalit 
of opportunity for all children * - 
less of place of residence. Both the 
quality and the quantity of the teacher's 
preparation are prime factors. 


What About Future Enrollments? 


The facts are so significant that a 
—— — is in order — the im- 

ct e increasin ulation upon 
the immediate ter qualified 
teachers. Table V (page 98) shows the 
state-by-state live births since 1940. It 
must be noted that the number of births 
six years earlier, which quite definitely 
dictates the size of a first-grade class, is 
not the only controlling factor in deter- 
mining elementary-school population. 
Something must be known about the 
number of births 14 years earlier which, 
despite acceleration, retardation, deaths, 
and drop-outs, influences the number 
who leave the elementary schools. The 
rise in the birth rate after the low point 
in 1932 was negligible for a full decade. 
Thus the outgo from the elementary 
schools at the eighth grade will not begin 
to offset enlarged intake at the first grade 
until about 1958. In like manner an in- 
crease in high-school population (grades 
IX to XII) will not begin before that 
date, unless holding power is appreciably 
improved. Close study of these figures on 
the state basis is vital to an understand- 
ing of the supply-and-demand problem. 
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TABLE II 


Tora, NuMBER or StrupENTs COMPLETING STANDARD-CERTIFICATE 
REQUIREMENTS IN THE 48 ALasKa, District or COLUMBIA, AND 
Hawati in 1951, 1950, 1945, anp 1941 


(Totals for 1951, 1950, and 1945 are also shown as percentages of 1941.) 


1951 1950 1945 1941 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Type of of of of of of of of of 
Preparation Students 1941 Students 1941 Students 1941 Students 1941 
Elementary 
120 semester hours 32,196 203.43 28,587 180.62 10, 841 68.50 15,827 100.00 
90 semester hours 1,911 59.76 2,007 62.76 1,815 56.75 3,198 100.00 
60 semester hours 8,945 73.40 8,115 66.59 5, 264 43.20 12,186 100.00 
30 semester hours 2,891 79.86 3,472 95.91 1,714 47.35 3,620 100.00 
Elementary Total 45,943 131.90 42,181 121.10 19, 634 56.37 34,831 100.00 
2,648 159.32 3,294 198.19 318 19.13 1,662 100.00 
Art 2,210 252.87 2,225 2564.58 62.47 874 100.00 
Commerce 6,269 161.82 7,235 1986.75 2,001 53.98 3,874 100.00 
English 8,246 146.65 8,948 159.13 3,662 65.13 5,623 100.00 
Foreign Language 2,326 141.32 2,193 133.24 935 56.80 1,646 100.00 
Home Economics 4,841 1083.40 4,899 104.64 3,546 75.74 4,682 100.00 
Industrial Arts 4,085 353.99 4,890 423.75 268 23.22 1,154 100.00 
Journalism 137 =: 285.42 148 =. 308.33 16 33.33 48 100.00 
Library Science 448 207.41 471 218.06 177 81.94 216 «= 100.00 
4,412 241.75 4,618 253.04 915 50.14 1,825 100.00 
Music 4,860 176.02 296 191.81 1,633 59.15 2,761 100.00 
Physical Ed.— Men 8,325 488.27 10,614 622.53 459 26.92 1,705 100.00 
Physical Ed — Women 2,939 234.38 3,178 253.43 987 78.71 1,254 100.00 
General 2,744 234.33 3,009 256.97 452 38.60 1,171 100.90 
Biology 3,294 283 .00 3,473 208.37 461 39.61 1,164 100.00 
Chemistry 1,474 208.87 1,660 229.60 278 38.45 723 = 100.00 
Physics 817 219.04 954 255.76 87 23.32 373 100.00 
Social Sciences 12,627 188.60 15,349 229.26 3,154 47.11 6,695 100.00 
1,743 291.49 1,613 269.75 347 58.03 598 100.00 
3,196 154.25 2,828 136.25 1,245 60.09 2,072 100.00 
Total 77,641 193.42 86,890 216.58 21,577 53.78 40,120 100.00 
GRAND TOTAL 123, 584 164.#7 129,071 172.21 41,211 54.98 74,951 100.00 
Read table thus: Under elementary in 1951 « total of 32,196 college students will complete of 120 semester-hours’ 

aration for elementary. ing. This will be 203.43 per cent of the number who completed identical programs in 1941. In 1950 a 

cent of the number who com 1 in 1941 Under high school in 1951 a total of 2,648 college students will com- 


plete programs with major preparation for the teaching of agriculture. This will be 159.32 cent of the number who completed i 
is 198.19 per cent of the number completed identical programs in 1 


i 
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Kansas, Kentucky,? Maryland, Minnesota, Missour.,? Nebraska, 


yomung. 
jie areas in which “demand-for-teachers” data are available. Lines 1-20 inclusive show new high-school teachers|| ard j 


a major and home economics as a minor assignment; 9 
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TABLE V—Nomeer or Live sy Srares, 1940-1950 
state reports 


Connecticut 


98 
ty to each state checked and 
or corrected in 8 months except in Florida, — 
Massachusetts, Mississippi in 1950 column. 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
63,005 1 74, 182 4 ,242 84,9904 83,940 81,000 
2,118 5 1 2,002 2, 701 3,079 3,531 3,500 
11,508 1925 14, 225 133348 16, 153 19, 195 19,714 20, 900 
38, 473 41,560 45, 152 44,254 47,790 41,990 
111,840 1 08 176,988 1 11 217, ,808 239,518 240,999 223,344 
21,084 2 67 23 , 931 11 33,010 32,900 33,200 
25,074 33, 986 ,181 41,965 40,819 38,276 
4, 608 5,004 6,087 19 6, , 878 7,405 7,546 7,068 
11,228 1 179 16,080 , 815 2.086 
33,606 675 763 , 685 698642 
64, 695 6 189 1327 , 604 557 
9,650 «(1 406 1638 ,482 199223 
11,789 1 454 19391 , 132 143802 
124,615 13 232 1508735 ,553 1898169 1 
61,660 706 78672 , 131 
44,354 4 454 449617 , 575 
28, 885 920 02 1 , 575 773 
63, 491 105 196 , 698 
50,973 332 60424 , 769 
15, 286 1 714 18883 270 
32,368 3 1540 092 
ts 65, 369 7 71 43 , 933 
99,021 10 | 41 ,726 1508469 1 
52,915 5 770 508 780 779 
52,526 1 08 291 61 28 
61,479 711 8 096 5206 
11,556 1 19258 992 1 
22,153 950 066 3 3 
2,061 82 694 
i 8, 508 41 793 199257 1 
50,328 67 12 278 
14,792 1 29 646 2182 
196,088 27 966 3035735 
80, 455 RS D468 430 1 
13, 135 1 B57 1422 584 1458 1 
114,668 128 1 464 799 61 
44, 887 47R00 428 408071 
17,622 18 037 3 
165,689 175 11 19027 282 22410 21 
10, 805 1} 11 202 1706 1 
South Carolina 4,612 4) R35 44 759 SO 
South Dakota 12,054 13 24 1338 388 1782 1 
Tennessee 54,958 5g 557 490 7 
Texas 126,687 137 126 76 379 
Utah 13,347 22 «1761 869 862 
Vermont 6,674 6 b52 001 
Virginia 56,658 60 566 
27,952 0 44 8 887 57925 
West Virginia 40, 855 696 pil 195 525870 
Wisconsin 54,801 p82 ) 630 
Wyoming 5, 189 67 spss 290 7,359 
Total 2,367,674 2,5: 180 2,940,031 3,543,178 3,586,824 3, 
Increase over 1945 560,738 968,620 809,029 852,675 71 
Cumulative Increase over 1945 1,529,358 2,338,387 3,191,062 3,907,348 


HELPING TEACHERS INTERPRET SOCIOMETRIC- 
TEST DATA 


Merle M. Ohlsen 


4 development of ability to live 
and work effectively with peers is accept- 
ed as one of the objectives of the school. 
Relative to this particular objective, the 
sociometric tests appear to be one of our 
most promising methods for evaluating 
upil growth. Of this method Bronfen- 
falaeet said, “One of the most ingenious 
devices for the study of social status and 
structure is the sociometric test. This 
technique permits the analysis of the 
framework of group organization—an 
identification of ns dominant in the 
group structure, of cliques, of cleavages, 
and patterns of social attraction and re- 
ulsion. . . . Sociometry is the 1 ethod 
or discovering, describing, and evaluat- 
ing social status, structure, and develop- 
ment through measuring the extent of 
acceptance or rejection between indi- 
viduals in groups.” * 

But to know that the sociometric test 
is an effective technique does not in and 
of itself make it a useful one for teachers’ 
use in studying children. This pa 
provides classroom teachers with specific 
suggestions for using and interpreting 
sociometric-test data. Professional work- 
ers in teacher education must, however, 
assume more responsibility for providing 
the teacher with techniques for studying 
his children. Hence this paper has been 
written for this audience. Since workers 
in teacher education are also doing re- 
search in which sociometric tests might 
very well be used, some attention has 
been given to statistical analysis of these 
data. Special consideration is given to 
certain implications for the use of matrix 
algebra. 

eachers may use both the “near-so- 
ciometric” test and sociometric tests. The 
differences between the two should be 
clarified. Messrs. Loomis and Pepinsky 
reported that “near-sociometric” tests 


1 Bronfenbrenner, Urie. “A Constant Frame of 
Reference for Sociometric Research.” Sociom- 
etry 6: 363-396; November, 1943. 
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Alert professional workers in teacher 
education are constantly seeking ways to 
help the young teacher gain greater in- 
sights with respect to the students under 
his direction. A technique not commonly 
presented at the preservice level has to do 
with the interpretation of sociometric test 
data. Mr. Ohlsen, director of student 
teaching in the College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, clearly de- 
scribes a procedure and cordially invites 
experimentation, 


differ from the _— sociometric tests 
in two ways: “(l) respondents in the 
group are not asked to identify them- 
selves, hence a measure is obtained only 
of choices received, and (2) subjects in 
a group are asked to make pee to 
about each other, such as ‘who is always 
a good sport?’, ‘who cries a lot?’?”? In 
contrast, if the teacher were using a socio- 
metric test to help him reassign seats, he 
might ask his pupils the question: 
“Whom would you like to have sit next 
to you?” Furthermore, he would honor 
the pupils’ requests in reassigning seats. 
Of the near-sociometric test, Messrs. 
Loomis and Pepinsky also said, “Though 
the ‘near-sociometric’ technique has not 
been accepted by the ‘pure’ sociometrists, 
it may prove a valuable addition to the 
methodology of investigating human per- 
sonalities and human interactions.” * 
What has now been said makes it 
fairly obvious that sociometric methods 
may be used to study human behavior. 
The following guides can help teachers 
get more valuable information from their 
use of this method: (1) The teacher 
must state with care the choices to be 
presented to the pupil; (2) in preparing 
the items for this test, he must make sure 


* Loomis, Charles P., and Pepinsky, Harold B. 
“Sociometry, 1937-1947: Theory and Methods.” 
Sociometry 11: 262-286; August, 1948. 

* Loomis, Charles P., and Pepinsky, Harold B. 
Ibid., p. 7. 
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the words used have the same meaning 
for his pupils as these words have for 
him; (3) the sociometric tests should be 
administered under testing conditions in 
which pupils cannot see each other’s re- 
sponses; “ the teacher must recognize 
that pupils consider these choices confi- 
dential information; (5) the pupils 
should understand the purpose of so- 
ciometric testing, and (6) not only should 
pupils understand the consequences of 
the choices, but it is also recommended 
that teachers take cognizance of pupils’ 
choices in meeting group needs. 

Even if the teacher does follow these 
guides, he still must know how to in- 
terpret the test results if he is to achieve 
better understanding of his ra 
through the use of the technique. Much 
attention has been given to the use of” 
the sociogram as a method of analyzing 
these data. It has helped teachers to see 
the relationships between these choices. 
The pamphlet, How to Construct a So- 
ciogram,* is recommended to teachers 
who want to use the sociogram in inter- 
preting sociometric-test data. 

However, it is difficult to use the socio- 
gram in interpreting complicated rela- 
tionships either between individuals in a 
large group or between several items in 
a longer test. Moreover, the technique 
does not make the data readily available 
for statistical treatment. On this point 
Mr. Katz said, “The sociometric act has 
simply progressed to the point where 
pictorial representation of relationships 
is not enough; we must seek other ways 
of qualifying data.”* Perhaps Mr. Katz 
might also have said that one could even 
do a better job picturing the nature of 
choices in a matrix formulation. 

To contrast the use of the sociogram 
with a matrix table, the writer has se- 
lected the results of a sociometric test 
which was used by an eighth-grade teach- 
er with 28 pupils. This matrix formula- 
tion has been used with a group which 


*Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
Experimentation. How to Construct a Socio- 
m. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
umbia University, New York, 1948. 
*Katz, Leo. “On the Matrix Anal 
Sociometric Data.” I 
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included as many as 92 students and with 
a test which included 14 items. A medi- 
um-size class was selected here to make 
the soci more easily understood. 
The responses for all five items will be 
shown in the matrix table while only the 
response to question number two (b) is 
shown in the soci Students were 
instructed to limit their choices to pupils 
in the room. Actually, everyone was 
ye 9 the day the test was administered. 
n this instance, the following questions 
were used: (1) What pupil of the same 
sex would you invite to accompany you 
on a hike? (2) Whom would you want 
to — you with your school work? 
(3) What two pupils would you not 
like to sit next to you? (4) What pupil 
of the opposite sex would you invite to 
a party? (5) What two pupils would 
you like to sit next to you? 

After the teacher has administered a 
sociometric test, he needs only to take 
a piece of graph paper and write the 
pupils’ names along the left-hand verti- 
cal axis, and across the top axis, then 
record the choices on the graph paper. 
To simplify the problems involved in 
publication, the ihete test results were 
adapted to the form you have just seen. 
All of a given pupil’s choices are recorded 
in the row across from his name; for 
example, the girl, F8, chose F7 on ques- 
tion two, F6 and M28 on question three, 
F3 and M12 on question five, F3 on 

uestion one, and M12 on question four. 

n the other hand, if one wants to know 
who chose a pupil, all he has to do is to 
find the column identified with the 
pupil’s name and then move down that 
column. If the same pupil (F8) is used 
as an example once more, it can be seen 
that she was chosen by FI, F7, and M17 
on question three; by F15 and M26 on 
question two; by M26 on question five; 
and by M26 on question four. One can 
get a quick picture of choice patterns on 
any single question by counting the num- 
ber of times that letter occurs in the 
columns. It is obvious that the relation- 
ship among choice patterns can also be 
seen readily. 

The matrix formulation also has the 
advantage that it can be adapted to any 
size group and any number of questions 
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by simply using either a larger piece of 
pe Pre pts or a larger number of 
ee or by using graph paper with 
arger cells where many responses may 
fall within one cell. course, one can 
do both if both factors apply. 

Ease of handling data is not the only 
advant of this 
It has advantage 0! i e 
data for Naturally, 
one must always consider the assump- 
tions made when he prepares data for 
analysis, just as one must always con- 
sider the assumptions he makes when he 
uses any statistical formula. Research- 
ers are cautioned to define these assump- 
tions very carefully in treating socio- 
metric test data. 

If the worker wishes 

e defin ups, it appears that 
use the Chi uare for 
analyzing these data. Recently the writer 
compared the choice patterns for several 
subgroups (stars, isolates, and rejectees) 
on the basis of the 14 items of a socio- 
metric test as well as five other meas- 
ures. Obviously, he had to make cer- 
tain assumptions when he designed the 
sociometric test. He had to make other 
assumptions when he combined the 
choices of the members of the subgroups. 
Finally, he made other assumptions when 
he used the Chi square test to compare 
the stars, the isolates, and the rejectees. 

At this point it looks like the analysis 
of variance might also be used in analy - 
ing sociometric-test data. Some of the 
most promising work, however, uses the 

rinciples of matrix algebra. In 1940, Mr. 

odd ® identified some of the possibili- 
ties for — matrix algebra in studying 
interpersonal relations. Even though he 
did not spell out in detail how matrix 
algebra might be used, he did explain 
how this approach makes it possible to 
isolate one type of interpersonal rela- 
tionship from many other types and also 
makes it possible to study individual fac- 
tors independently. 

In 1943, Mr. Bronfenbrenner’ pub- 
lished his case for his constant frame of 


*Dodd, S. C. “The Interrelation Matrix.” 


Sociometry 3: 91-101; February, 1940. 
*Bronfenbrenner, Urie, Op. Cit. 
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reference. He made use of the binomial 
theorem in his statistical test. As an ex- 
ample, he was able to determine the 
frequency with which a given event 
would occur, the bability of mutual 
choices occurring by chance in a given 
setting, and the probable uency of 
unreciprocated choices. In addition to 
adapting these well-accepted mathemati- 
cal principles for use in analyzing socio- 
metric data, Mr. Bronfenbrenner also 
showed the inapplicability of many of 
the conventional statistical methods for 
use with sociometric-test data. 

Two more examples of the use of ma- 
trix algebra are identified for the re- 
search worker. Messrs. Forsyth and 
Katz * explained how to record choices 
and manipulate the matrix to reveal the 
subgroupings present. On the other 
hand, Mr. Festinger * developed a some- 
what different approach in which he 
used matrix products in studying mu- 
tual choices, group structure, and 


cliques. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
ORGANIZES NEW ASSOCIATION 


A new organization, the Association of Teacher-Education Institutions, was organized on a 
permanent basis at the Palmer House in Chicago on March 31, 1951. This organization was set 
up on a temporary basis in Chicago a year ago, and as a result of numerous conferences with 
various groups and agencies concerned, it was decided to make the organization permanent and 
hence a constitution was adopted and officers were elected. 

Schools eligible for membership are defined as follows in the constitution: “All colleges 
whose major purpose is the preparation of teachers are eligible for membership in this Asso- 
ciation. Any school coming within this definition may become a member by filing an applica- 
tion and paying required dues.” At the present time approximately 175 institutions in the 
United States would be eligible to belong, including state and municipal teachers colleges, col- 
leges of education, state colleges which were formerly teachers colleges, and some private or 
denominational colleges with a major interest in teacher education. The purpose of the organi- 
zation is stated in the constitution as follows: “The major purpose of this Association shall be 
the promotion of educational problems of common interest, and united effort with similar 
organizations in the cooperative promotion of policies which concern higher education.” 

The Association will have no accrediting functions whatsoever, and institutions which are 
eligible may belong regardless of affiliations from the accreditment standpoint. The organization 
will in no way encroach on the functions of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. In fact, the new Association will be largely in the nature of a national conference 
of state teachers-college presidents and will support in every way possible the accrediting func- 
tions and the program of AACTE. The regular meeting of the Association will be held annually 
at a time to be determined by the Executive Committee, but either just before or immediately 
following the annual meeting of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

Dues in the new Association are nominal, $5.00 per year, and are largely for the purpose 
of taking care of the expenses of the secretary's office and of the annual meetings. A letter is 
being sent out inviting institutions that are known to be on the eligible list to send in their 
memberships. Any institution within the definition as stated above may, however, apply for 
membership whether the membership invitation reaches the school or not. 

The officers elected at the Chicago meeting are as follows: President, George W. Diemer, 
President of Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg; Vice-President, Paul Sangren, Presi- 
dent of Western Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo; Secretary-Treasurer, L. A. East- 
burn, President of Arizona State College, Flagstaff; Board of Directors, one year, John G. Flowers, 
President of Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos; two years, Walter Hager, 
President of Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D. C.; three years, John R. Emens, Presi- 
dent of Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana.— G. W. Diemer. 


RETRAINING SECONDARY TEACHERS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS—THE LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE PLAN 


Kephas Albert Kinsman 


Purpose of the Program 


A: the request of the California 
State Department of Education, the 
Long Beach State College, and the Ele- 
mentary School at Artesia, California, 
through an experimental program, con- 
ducted during the 1950 summer session, 
sought answer to the question: Can high- 
school teachers trained as specialists and 
granted — in specific areas retrain 
effectively for service in the elementary- 
school classroom? Two elements imme- 
diately re ized are: (1) an effort to 
carry out this teacher-education program 
in a short summer session, to accelerate 
normal growth on the part of the stu- 
dents in retraining; and @) an effort to 
provide experiences as well as observa- 
tion, not only in the upper grades where 
secondary teachers tend to feel more com- 
petent, but in the middle and primary 
grades as well, where real need for better- 
educated and more understanding teach- 
ers is equally crucial. 

Six academic credits and a valid Cali- 
fornia elementary credential were grant- 
ed the successful members of the group 
who completed the seven-weeks’ course, 
most of the time teaching a full day’s 
program of work. 

The first week’s sessions were held on 
the college campus. These were devoted 
to lectures, canvassing literature, the 
perusal of educational curricula, and 
intensive study of methods of teaching. 
The remaining weeks were spent at the 
public schools and were given to orienta- 
ion, observation, demonstration clinics, 
and group conferences. These laboratory 
and classroom activities, which included 
playground and beach trips, led even- 
tually to full-time teaching on at least 
two different levels of the elementary 


How to “convert” the person prepared 
for secondary-school teaching into a self- 
reliant, fairly competent elementary-school 
teacher in a minimum period of time is 
one of the major tasks facing teacher- 
education institutions throughout the 
country. At the invitation of the Califor- 
nia State Department of Education, Mr. 
Kinsman, Professor of Education at Long 
Beach State College, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, who served as coordinator of an 
elementary-conversion program, brought 
together the joint efforts of the college 
and the nearby elementary schools in a 
program which achieved significant re- 
sults. His report shows not only careful 
planning but maximum utilization of a 
brief summer session. 


school during the final three or four 
weeks of the summer term. 
Competencies in the major areas of 
art, music, reading, social living, health 
and nature study, were emphasized. 
Separate conferences with student teach- 
ers and supervising staff were held infor- 
mally. Round-table discussions, reports, 
panels, demonstrations, and similar ses- 
sions were supplemented by the actual 
utilization of professional materials and 
books, cards, drill charts, illustrations, 
and personnel data—all geared to the 
rimary, middle, and upper-grade classes. 
uring the final weeks, the members of 
the group compiled a 5l-ty itten- 
page bulletin and reproduced it as their 
asting testimony of a workshop that still 
left them enough time to participate in 
lessons, plan a luncheon, obtain a posi- 
tion for the fall, and remain in 
health. The intensive and yet fairly even 
tempo of the activity was in no small 
measure the result of some sound judg- 
ment, professional planning, and sacri- 
ficial commitments by the entire staff of 
the two elementary schools involved. 
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Planning an Effective 
Series of Experiences 

The middle-class rural community of 
Artesia has maintained a summer 

am for elementary children for the last 
our years. Financed with surplus funds 
from the previous year, and fully sup- 
ported by parent interest, the forenoon 
sessions held at the Willow and Burbank 
elementary schools are not compulsory, 
but any student from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade may attend. 
A normal range of children may be found 
in attendance, and a representative pro- 
gram of studies in the basic skills of 
reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, 
and social studies is planned with units 
correlated with art and music so that no 
pupil repeats the work of a regular term. 

ummer school at Artesia \e neither a 
remedial nor an accelerated program, 
although pupils needing this type of 
work as well as those ill during a nk 
of the year usually attend. The teachers 
in charge are the regular staff members 
paid from state-l funds. The com- 
munity of Artesia is predominantly of 
Dutch, German, and Mexican heritage, 
there being a close tie between parents, 
teachers, children, and the forward- 
looking administrators. 

The student teachers had a funda- 
mentally realistic and educationally 
healthy situation in which to work. They 
operated in a workshop center with ma- 
terials, equipment, audio-visual data, 
texts, supplies, and records which were 
freely and cooperatively examined, ex- 
plained, and prepared for classroom use. 

An effort was made to create an atmos- 
phere in which supervising and student 
teachers, pupils, administrators, and col- 
1 advisors were common sharers in 
differing aspects of a dynamic educa- 
tional program. In the following para- 
graphs this laboratory am is out- 
ined chiefly from the viewpoint of the 
students-in-training, and is summarized 
from their own reports of what happened 
to them. 


The Secondary Teacher Looks at 
the Elementary School 


As specialists with degrees geared 
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mainly to the older adolescents, the stu- 
dents felt somewhat awkward, and in- 
adequately prepared to work with little 
children. They were vaguely ill at ease 
when talking with third graders, han- 
dling a reading lesson, or teaching fourth 

aders for several hours a day. They 
indicated they were fearful that being 
with one group all day would prove 
frustrating, if not actually enervating. 
It was recognized that they needed time, 
however short the term, to gain an emo- 
tional and psychological set before meet- 
ing the intellectual problems which edu- 
cation as adjustment demanded of each 
of them. 

Here are some conclusions they tenta- 
tively found significant in these first days 
as they visited several classes at each level 
and reacted with the knowledge that 
soon each would be programmed to work 
one, two, three, and finally, for four con- 
secutive hours with one or two different 
groups of children in all areas of the 


elementary program: 

“The first of the teacher is to 
win the will and confidence of the 
children. . . . There must be no waste 
of time. . . . A helpful routine will seem 
to economize time and en for both 
teacher and pupils. . . . The teacher 
must pe carefully and include clerical 
as well as educationally sound practices. 
. . . The textbooks and the child are 
mutually helpful in orienting the stu- 
dent teachers so that teaching techniques 
at the elementary level are understood in 
the light of a sound philosophy. .. . 
Observation and demonstration followed 
by teaching are not enough; we should 
have a combination of observation, 
teaching, observation teaching, and 
demonstration so we may learn better 
how to teach numbers, reading, art work, 
painting, and the skills and drills and 
gear it to the health and growth of the 
active boys and girls. . . . Six or seven 
weeks is fast, but with real meaning and 
effort it is possible to gain confidence 
and have enough methods and _ tech- 
niques to begin a term of our own.... 
We learned to plan with boys and 


ls by preparing ahead and planni 
he any ond possible 
and then we haven't anticipated all. We 
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have confidence, though, that we have a 
beginning which will carry us for our 
first school teaching. . . . We like ele- 
mentary children, even in school, and 
have more respect for what it means to 
start them in living together and learn- 
ing how to begin the complex process 
of growing in this complicated world.” 

Under the direction of the supervising 
principal, and through the cooperation 
of the teachers, a series of demonstra- 
tions in arithmetic, art, health, music, 
reading, social studies, and swimmi 
was scheduled. The teachers had al 
been chosen for their fitness as especiall 
capable educators. They planned real- 
istic and normal teaching-learning situa- 
tions where actual procedures that enter 
into everyday school experiences are 
made clear. Demonstration teachers, all 
of whom, at least during some phase of 
the term’s work, cooperated with the 
student teachers in a series of lessons, 
were committed to present those group 
and class techniques in which they were 
versed, the situations being the most nor- 
mal and educationally sound possible. 

In order to make observation for even- 
tual adaptation and use simple, the eye- 
witness activities were observed and re- 
ported with these points in mind: (1) 
purpose, (2) problems, (3) participants, 
(4) procedures, (5) plans, and (6) prac- 
ticability. After the first initial demon- 
strations, members of the college class 
arranged and shared various reporting 
devices in keeping with the observations 
made. 

For the purpose of more complete ap- 
praisal, the major responsibility of or- 
ganizing the written report was given to 
one person in each field. This was done 
because the writer felt that many worth- 
while school activities suffer from too 
meager follow-up, and mere tape record- 
ings may lose their appeal in the hurry 
and hustle of planning for teaching. 

Space permits only a briefing of the 
reports from the student’s brochure: 

1. Arithmetic demonstrations. 

First grade: one-half hour—developing mathe- 
matical concepts with concrete objects. 

Second and third grades: 40 minutes—using 
semiconcrete objects to develop mathematical 
thinking. 
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Fourth grade: one-half hour—presenting a 


mathematic process; the rule of zero in our 
number system. 

Fifth and sixth grades: 40 minutes—develop- 
ing the thought process with written problems. 

2. Music demonstrations. (All one-half hour.) 

First grade: teaching a rote song; teaching a 
creative rhythm. 

Second grade: teaching a lesson in listening. 

Third grade: teaching a singing game. 

Fourth grade: using rhythm band instruments 
to enjoy music. 

Fifth and sixth grades: group singing on the 
intermediate level. 

Seventh and eighth grades: enjoying music 
through folk dancing. 

8. Demonstrations in social studies and care 
curriculum. (These varied from 38 minutes to 
a longer period and included surveys of pre- 
planning and follow-up.) 

First grade: unit of work—pets; making a 
pen for baby chickens. 

Second and third grades: unit of work—post 
office; utilizing community resources through a 
field trip. 

Fourth grade: unit of work—pupil health; 
problem-solving through clear discussion. 

Fifth and sixth grades: unit of work—Mexico; 
use of audio-visual aids. 

4. Observation or reading. (All are 20- to 30- 
minute periods.) What to look for: 

(a) Are children interested in what they are 
reading? (b) Is the reading material too diffi- 
cult? (c) Is there evidence of pleasant teacher- 
pupil relationships? (d) Do you feel that the 
children are learning to read? (e) Do you see 
evidence of planning by the teacher? (f) Are 
the children learning in ways other than out- 
right memory? (g) Do the children seem to 
respect and enjoy a book? (h) Note methods 
used—sight work, pictures, figuring out by sen- 
tence usage. 

Prefirst grade: developing the basic vocabu- 
lary and beginning reading. 

First grade: group experience through an 
experience chart. 

Second grade: use of phonics in reading. 

Third grade: use of glossary. 

Fourth grade: reading comprehension. 

Fifth and sixth grades: silent reading for in- 
formation and reporting. 

Seventh and eighth grades: audience reading. 

5. Art demonstration. (All 40 minutes to one 
hour. 

Prefirst grade: crayola. 

First grade: clay. 

Second grade: calcimine and chalk. 

Third grade: finger pasting. 

Fourth grade: water color. 

Fifth and sixth grades: industrial-art map 


making. 


6. Special techniques for the new elementary 
teacher: 

~ 
upper grades; (b) how to write a story with 
a class; (c) spelling; (d) regulations for effective 
discipline. 


The Student Teachers Summarize 
-and Appraise Their Experiences 

The editorial board in their report de- 
clared: “Since the course was especially 
designed for secondary teachers going 
into the elementary field, the main em- 
phasis was on elementary methods and 
procedures. We had an opportunity to 
observe teaching techniques from the 
_ — the eighth grades, seei 

w units were prepared, presen 
and evaluated.” 

Another member stated: “We watched 
how the child was introduced to arith- 
metic by methods he could comprehend. 
The child's first venture into arithmetic 
was by counting pellets for goldfish, 
counting pennies to see if they had 
enough for ice cream, counting hands, 
fingers, and things of that nature that 
were understandable to the child’s small 
world, until we saw the sixth grader 


working with fractions, decimals, dollars 
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and cents, feet and inches, and problems 
on a more-nearly adult level.” 

Others wrote: “With our teaching in 

the Artesia schools we tried to put the 
observed techniques into practice. Dur- 
ing our three weeks of continuous teach- 
ing, each of us had an opportunity to 
experiment with and put into practice 
the procedure we felt was adapted to our 
classroom situation. . . . We upon 
the basis of what we saw and closely as- 
sociated with expert but helpful teach- 
ers.” 
The college coordinator believes that 
“eye-witness” accounts and “on-the-spot” 
reports certainly have limitations but 
that pr sey | and laboratory activities 
have oftimes failed to reach the compos- 
ing rooms as symposiums because of a 
feeling that all must be reappraised. In 
the light of recent supervision at both 
the elemen and secondary levels, the 
writer is convinced that the dynamics of 
cooperative, earnest, and conscientious 
endeavor nurture forward-looking trends 
in teacher education. Every experiment, 
however minor, has some significance, 
both to the students in training and to 
the teachers in service who share in the 
benefits to be accrued. 


THE ANTINOMY OF EVALUATION 
Milton C. Albrecht and Nathaniel Cantor 


‘Bos roblem of evaluating the per- 
of students in 
colleges is an old one. For many 
teachers—and students—it remains un- 
solved. We believe that some of the 
perplexing aspects of the problem of 
evaluation result from inadequate analy- 
sis of several unarticulated assumptions. 
Let us attempt to analyze some of the 
premises. e will be concerned with 
the following three problems: 

1. What standards or indices are used 
in the evaluation? 

2. What is being evaluated or meas- 
ured? 

3. What should be evaluated or 
measured? 

Before turning to the analysis it 
should be emphasized that our comments 
will necessarily be general and some- 
times stated in extreme form to sharpen 
the issues. A comprehensive study can- 
not be undertaken because of limitations 
of space and limitations of knowledge 
of what is happening in many schools 
experimenting with evaluation tech- 
niques. We believe, however, that the 
analysis will be relevant to the most 
general procedure of evaluation em- 
ployed by the vast majority of schools in 
the United States. 


What Indices Are Used? 


The written or oral examination is 
the most generally used device for eval- 
uating a student’s performance. Numer- 
ical or letter grade ratings signify the 
standing of the student. The record 
of class attendance, the written assign- 
ments, the degree of class participation— 
all are supplementary indices for “test- 
ing” the student. The examination 
is the standard index for all the mem- 
bers of a class. The passing grade repre- 
sents a statistical average. The per- 
formance of all the members of a partic- 
ular class is commonly plotted on a 
Gaussian curve, with the majority of 
students achieving an average rating 


No teacher alert to his responsibilities 
can remain unaware of the problems of 
evaluation. It is perhaps not so common, 
however, for him to examine the assump- 
tions underlying any testing procedure he 
may employ. Here two students of the 
problem give us a penetrating analysis of 
some widely accepted assumptions. Both 
are members of the staff of the University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Mr. Cantor 
will be on leave during the 1951-52 year 
to participate in the general education 
program at Columbia University, New 
York City, under a grant from the Car- 


negie Corporation. 


of C (or 65-75 or 75-87), and with a 
minority falling above and below the 
mean rating. 

Whether such a standard is internal 
to the performance of the group or ex- 
ternally determined by the examiner, 
an altogether gratuitous assumption is 
made. The normal distribution curve 
has been successfully applied to physical 
data where it is proper to assume that 
a sufficiently large sample is a homoge- 
neous cross-section of an infinite series 
of isolated traits that are being measured. 

The application of the normal dis- 
tribution curve to the complex data of 
human learning is quite another matter. 
It is highly questionable whether any 
group of ten or 100 or 1000 students 
represents a homogeneous cross-section 
of an infinite number of students. 
Naturally, if what is being tested is 
one’s knowledge of isolated data, such 
as the sum of 13 plus 12, it can be as- 
sumed that, given similar instruction 
within the same period of time, any 
random group of 1000 third grade seven- 
year-olds will, with a very high proba- 
bility, perform as successfully as any 
similar group. The question is, what 
is being tested? We shall return to this 
later. 

Suppose student A receives a grade 
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of 100 in an arithmetic examination 
and student B receives a grade of 50 in 
the same examination. Can one say that 
A knows twice as much arithmetic as B? 
Such a statement would obviously be 
absurd. A knowledge of arithmetic is 
not an additive quality. It is an in- 
tensive (not an extensive) quality. With 

d to all intensive qualities such 
as intelligence, musical ability, shape, 
temperature, and morality, questions 
— how much are utterly mean- 
ingless. 

f knowledge is essentially an inten- 
sive quality, then what is being meas- 
ured? This leads us to the second area 
of investigation. 


What Is Being Tested? 


Let us return to the examination in 
arithmetic. If student B scores only 
50 and student A 100, does B's score 
represent no knowledge, which deserves 
an “F” rating, while A’s score indi- 
cates perfect knowledge, which warrants 
an “A”? Or does B know how to solve 
problems at one level of difficulty, A 
at another level—and what are these 
“levels”? Or can B work only half as 
fast in a given time as A? Or are many 
other intangible factors concealed by 
the index? What is being tested? 

School examinations are commonly of 
the true-false, multiple-choice, matching, 
or essay type. Presumably they test the 
students’ knowl Does knowledge 
consist of correctly matching an alpha- 
betical list of authors with a series of 
book titles? Does it consist of supplying 
the “correct” dates for specific events in 
history? Is it revealed by differentiating 
true from false statements about the 
human anatomy? 

Such examinations, 
concerned with testi the student's 
ability to memorize and recall at stated 
intervals a miscellaneous array of data 
which an authority considers (perhaps 
without too much thought) as being 
significant. In terms of performance 
one might suppose that schools are train- 
ing people to play parlor-guessing games 
or to participate in commercial quiz 
programs. Students learn information 
which they are taught to supply on 


generally, are 
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demand from an expert, or quiz-master. 
The “average” curriculum, on all levels 
of education, consists almost entirely of 
someone’s answers to problems seldom 
raised by students. 

From the point of view, let us say, 
of the sophomore in high school, would 
it make any essential difference, in the 
present curricula, whether he were re- 
quired to “know” the distribution of 
metals in the United States, the char- 
acters in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, 
or the names and numbers under letter 
“A” in his local telephone directory? 

A former student of our department 
spent an entire year, five years ago, 
studying Talcott Parsons’ The Structure 
of Society. A few weeks ago, upon 
meeting him, one of his former instruc- 
tors inquired, “What do you think of 
Parsons now?” The student, who is an 
executive in a magazine distributing 
agency, questioned, “Parsons? Parsons? 
We haven't any customer by that name!” 

The examinations, generally, do not 
test understanding. They test the ability 
of students to reproduce what others 
consider facts. But what is a fact, and 
what does knowl consist of? 

Technically, a fact is a statement 
about some concrete phenomenon in a 
particular frame of reference. Suppose 
the question is raised, “What are the 
facts about the page you are now read- 
ing?” The ordinary reader will be un- 
able to answer this question immediately. 
It will require a few moments for ori- 
entation. There is a feeling that the 
meaning of the question is not quite 
clear, which is understandable. e 
reader must first select a frame of refer- 
ence before he answers the question. 
The question was raised without supply- 
ing the context. 

Some readers will answer by saying, 
“There are black letters on paper. There - 
are words.” Others, “The paper has a 
certain texture; the page is so many 
inches wide,” or “There are so many 
lines to a page.” How many readers 
thought of answering the question by 
—— a judgment about the tempera- 
ture of the paper, its chemical compo- 
sition, the angle of refraction of the 
light on the page, or about the micro- 
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organisms spread over it or about the 
atmospheric pressure on the page? 

The facts about this are legion, 
depending upon the frame of reference 
you select. One may not be aware of 
contexts, but they are present. The 
point is that often one does not recog- 
nize or appreciate that a proposition 
(a statement about a concrete phenome- 
non) remains a hollow verbal concept 
unless it has a referent. A symbol with- 
out a referent is not a symbol; it is 
nonsense. 

Statements of fact always include, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a set of interrelated 
ideas or propositions. In broad terms 
their value may be theoretical, syste- 
matic, or individual and specific. For 
persons who may not wish to become 
technical experts, individual apprecia- 
tion and application may be more im- 
portant than processes of theory and 
of proof. “Only so much do I know,” 
declared Ralph Waldo Emerson, “as I 
have lived.” The value of knowledge, 
from this point of view, lies in its im- 
port for the knower. Information can- 


not have import unless it is assimilated 


into the “being” of the student. Ideas 
must possess the student. Knowledge 
must be translated into learning and ap- 
plication. As Alfred Whitehead stated, 
one’s education consists not of data but 
of the meaning of data in one’s life. 
Individual students, then, just like 
instructors, may acquire insight on 
different levels. The speed, the quality, 
and range of learning, and the assimila- 
tion of facts will differ for every individ- 
ual. Teachers with this orientation will 
not find their tasks easy. For example, 
one of the writers was describing to a 
class the nature of “social institutions.” 
Aware of this problem of meaningful 
contexts he wanted to explain the con- 
cept “social institution” in the light of 
the students’ contexts. A social institu- 
tion represents the crystallization of nor- 
mative patterns, to which moral sanc- 
tions are attached, and which are a con- 
stituent part of the social structure. The 
main function of social institutions is 
to create order through social control 
and social motivation. To provide social 
order the goals of the community and 


the means leading to them must be 
legitimized, agreed upon. 

Only an insensitive exhibitionist or 
a too conventionally trained instructor 
would perpetrate this on a college fresh- 
man class. Looking about for an open- 
ing to make this concept meaningful 
to the students, the instructor noticed a 
student knitting. “What's that, Miss 
Doze?” he asked. 

“I’m making a pair of socks.” 

“What's necessary to make a pair of socks?” 

“You've got to have wool.” 

“Anything else?” 

“Well, you need needles.” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, that’s all.” 

“Don’t you need a pattern, a design?” 

“Oh, sure!” 

The instructor proceeded to have the 
students develop the idea of means 
(wool, needles) being related to and 
meshing with the goal (the pair of 
socks). One had to observe uniform 
stitching (norms) to attain the goal. We 
then discussed the (somewhat inaccu- 
rate) analogy to means, ends, and norms 
in social institutions which provided 
social control. This required three 
meetings. In a little “examination” the 
group was asked to write on what a 
a social institution was. Several girls 
wrote, “A social institution is a pair of 
sox (sic).” (Teaching is a challenging 
profession.) 

Let us be calm and declare that what 
was a fact for the instructor was not a 
fact for the student. Failure in teach- 
ing may occur because of inadequate 
classroom methods and for many other 
reasons, whatever may be the instructor’s 
philosophy of education. It must be 
admitted that we have probably not yet 
discovered the most effective methods 
of “teaching” students to give import 
and personal meaning to facts and data. 
Part of the difficulty, however, lies in 
the type of examination or the character 
of the evaluations being made. It is this 
problem that is our primary concern. 


What Should Be Evaluated 
or Measured? 


As we have seen, most school exami- 
nations emphasize discrete data which 
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authorities in a subject have defined 
or discovered to be significant. The 
present writers, or the readers who have 
assimilated the meaning of a common 
body of knowledge, agree generally on 
many points. We give our loyalty, let us 
say, to scientific method and the rules of 
logic. We agree on the nature of proof, 
the need for weighing evidence. Thus, 
the criteria for judging the “amount” 
or quality of learning are external to 
the students. The instructor evaluates 
what fe thinks students should have 
acquired, and commonly accepts the re- 
sults of “objective” tests as evidence of 
their “knowledge.” 

On the other hand, if in some respects 
learning and education consist in the 
development of meaningful contexts of 
data in the students’ own lives, then 
different criteria seem to be required. 
At the extreme, if individuals are im- 
mutably different, if each one learns 
what he wants to learn, what he can af- 
ford to learn, or what he needs to learn, 
no — criteria can be applied. The 
performance of a particular student can- 
not be compared and ranked according 
to the performance of other students. 
The meaning of any course to a particu- 
lar, unique individual can be determined 
only by that individual. Raise the ques- 
tion, “What did the course or the facts 
mean to you?” and one sees clearly that 
no one else can Pom all the student. 
Inevitably, the evaluation can be only 
self-evaluation. There can be no 
“grades.” 


How Can We State the 
Antinomy of Evaluation? 


The antinomy of evaluation can now 
be formulated, viz., What Does the Stu- 
dent Learn? versus What Does the Stu- 
dent Learn? 

This is the opposition in its extreme 
form. Actually, both types of evalua- 
tion are important and they are inter- 
related in subtle ways, but they are not 
given equal recognition and emphasis. 
Testing the what is the general practice 
of subject-matter teachers in our schools. 
They assume that they know the prob- 
lems, the facts, the solutions. These are 


all dubious assumptions (even in mathe- 
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matics). There is a further assumption 
that they know what is good for students 
to know. (Ask the teachers in the 
Soviet Union.) 

Nevertheless, there are social reali- 
ties, commonly accepted data, values, 
meanings, which everyone must acquire 
for orderly community living. Critical 
thinking cannot be achieved without 
data. Content cannot be disregarded. 
The 15-year-old student who thinks that 
7 < 11 = 19 may be an incipient demen- 
tia praecox (or in extremely rare cases, 
a potential Nobel Prize Winner in math- 
ematical-physics) who will never succeed 
in becoming a bank teller, and will more 
likely become a bank robber. 

The danger, however, is that commu- 
nity life becomes ritualistic in its use 
of statistics, disregarding and failing 
in humanity and wisdom. There is a 
spurious sense of comfort and conven- 
ience in having everyone “learn” the 
same data in the same way at the same 
time, in everyone’s acquiring the me- 
chanical ability to insert the correct 
coins of information into mental slot ma- 
chines. This sense is all the more spuri- 
ous when lip service is paid to the goal 
of giving every child the opportunity 
to develop his capacities, his needs. The 
individual must assimilate social realities, 
but not at too great a cost to self-moti- 
vation, self-education, self-responsibility. 
These values are as often denied in 
school practice as they are affirmed in 
educational theory. 

There is need for balance, a better 
balance, to reconcile the clashing an- 
tinomy. We need to develop not only 
the most effective methods of encourag- 
ing “organic” learning and growth, but 
also new ways of evaluating such devel- 
opments. The kind of evaluation we 
have in mind, interestingly enough, is | 
employed in conferring graduate de- 
grees. Under ideal conditions, the can- 
didate for a higher degree defines a 
problem, gathers the data, makes his in- 
terpretations and then discusses what he 
has learned with the committee in charge 
of the examination. The committee 
members discuss the candidate’s entire 
record and performance. They accredit 
him for the degree or they do not. In 
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the reputable graduate schools it is the 
uality of the work and the quality of 

e candidate’s “performance” that is 
ed. 


u 
’ o expect teachers of large classes to 
give each of their students as much time 
as in small graduate seminars is obvious- 
ly impossible. But size of classes and 
available time are not the whole story. 
Much more basic is attitude. Graduate 
students are assumed to be special kinds 
of people who warrant more individual 
attention. Pupils in secondary schools 
and in colleges tend to be regarded as 
ciphers, to be lectured at en masse and 
then tested by statistical devices—appro- 
priate for “masses.” 

Difficult as it may be, students, as well 
as subject-matter, must become impor- 
tant for instructors. Only then will a 
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greater amount of attention be given to 
students’ motivation, to the kind of ef- 
fort they make in class participation and 
in written work: the degree of initiative, 
the intensity of curiosity, the willingness 
to assume responsibility, the amount of 
perseverence. Only then will teachers 
encourage students to think critically, to 
use data in their own way, and to give 
import to what they know. For these 
purposes we need new types of examina- 
tions, which will elicit not inert ideas 
and bloodless “facts” but meaningful 
contexts. What a student has learned 
cannot then be separated from what he 
has learned. * 


Some colleges, such as Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege, and some school systems, Pasadena, Cali- 


fornia, for example, have moved in this direction. 


THE PLACE OF METHODS COURSES ON THE SECONDARY 


LEVEL AS VIEWED BY A LABORATORY SUPERVISOR 
Elmer J. Clark 


P ERHAPS no other course in teacher 
education at the secondary level has 
been subjected to as much criticism as 
has the methods course. Whether or not 
this criticism is justified, it is the opinion 
of the writer that much of it has arisen 
as a result of a lack of understanding 
concerning the place which the methods 
course should occupy in teacher educa- 
tion. The pur of this article, there- 
fore, is to examine the specific role which 
the methods course might play in the 
education of future teachers. 

For the discussion which follows, two 
delimitations would seem to be appro- 
priate. First, a “methods course” refers 
to the special-methods course which is 
offered for each subject-matter area of the 
secondary-school curriculum. A typical 
course of this sort might be entitled, 
“The Methods of Teaching Mathemat- 
ics.” A second delimitation concerns the 
“laboratory supervisor.” This term iden- 
tifies the person who supervises student- 
teaching experiences, both on and off 
the campus, and who may or may not 
have the additional responsibility of 
teaching the special-methods course. 


Function of the Course 


All methods courses at the secondary 
level have the distinct function of as- 
sisting prospective teachers to integrate 
the knowl and skills which they have 
acquired in their subject-matter courses 
with those which they have obtained in 
their educational-theory courses. Some 
of the more immediate objectives which 
might lead to a fulfillment of this ulti- 
mate goal are: 

. The methods student should set 

and define a list of objectives for all 
courses he expects to teach. Such objec- 
tives must be geared to the particular 
needs of the pupils and the community 
involved. Reports by professional or- 
ganizations and committees will be of 
fundamental assistance to methods stu- 
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To have or not to have a special- 
methods course in any teacher-education 
program is a moot point. Certainly the 
arguments, both pro and con, challenge 
our constant attention to developments 
in opposing directions. Here Elmer J. 
Clark, of Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, sets up a series of definite 
proposals from his point of view as both 
a subject-matter and special-methods 
teacher. Mr. Clark also serves as super- 
visor of student teaching, thus enabling 
him to view and evaluate an ongoing 


program from three approaches. 


dents in the performance of this task. 
Mr. Tyler has offered the suggestion 
that in building these objectives teach- 
ers must work out an educational phi- 
losophy explicitly, rather than to hold 
some intuitive ideas that have not been 
carefully scrutinized.* 

2. The methods student should con- 
sider how the classroom teacher can help 
each individual pupil to fulfill his own 
panes and social needs. It is difficult, 

ut essential, for the prospective teacher 
to realize that each child must be con- 
sidered in terms of his individual person- 
ality, as well as in terms of his relation- 
ship to the group. The methods student 
should analyze | how his particu- 
lar area of the school curriculum can 
assist pupils in meeting such needs as: 
a) to belong, (b) to experience success, 
ts to be liked by others, (d) to enjoy 
ad of economic security, (e) to be 
free from fear, and (f) to obtain knowl- 
on understanding, and a philosophy 
of life. 


3. The methods student should ana- 
lyze carefully the teaching methodologies 
which can be employed effectively. The 

* Tyler, Ralph W. “How Can We Improve 
High School Teaching?” School Review 56: 
387-99; September, 1948. 
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writer has concluded from his super- 
visory activities that student teachers are 
prone to om Py the “lecture and recita- 
tion” method a disproportionate amount 
of the time. This method can be very 
effective if used sparingly and with dis- 
cretion. It has the limitation, however, 
of not allowing enough opportunity for 
upils to participate actively in the 
earning situation. It would seem essen- 
tial for the methods student to become 
skilled in the use of many teaching pro- 
cedures, and to give special attention to 
such problems as how a democratic 
classroom atmosphere can be achieved, 
and how to raise the motivational level 
for the entire group. 

The teacher of the methods course has 
a special obligation to fulfill if his stu- 
dents are to attain this objective success- 
fully. It is his responsibility to employ 
democratic-teaching procedures in the 
methods course itself. As a matter of 
fact, there would be no better way of pre- 
senting the various methodologies than 
by utilizing them in the methods course. 

4. The methods student should have a 
clear conception of the relationship be- 
tween a particular subject-matter area 
and the entire school curriculum. He 
should realize that an effective curricu- 
lum is one which is being revised con- 
stantly so as to meet the needs of both 
the pupils and the community, and 
which represents an integration of the 
offerings of all subject-matter areas. It is 
suggested that methods students have an 
opportunity to participate with experi- 
enced teachers in curriculum-integration 
work. 

5. The methods student should make 
specific preparations for his student- 
teaching experiences. Assuming that at 
least part of the methods work precedes 
student teaching, a portion of the course 
might be concerned with planning for a 
student-teaching assignment. 

e methods course would be more 
meaningful if the student could visit the 
school to which he is to be assigned and 
could make tentative plans for his expe- 
riences in a conference with his super- 
vising teacher. Upon returning from 
such a visit, the student could: (a) be- 
gin to organize and collect teaching ma- 
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terials, books, bibliographies, and other 
teaching aids; (b) decide upon the most 
effective observational procedures to be 
used during the first phase of the stu- 
dent-teaching assignment; (c) in to 
construct term, unit, and daily lesson 

lans for the specific course or courses 
involved; and (d) make any other prep- 
arations which might seem appropriate, 
with the assistance of the methods teach- 
er and the laboratory supervisor. 

6. The methods student should de- 
velop a constructive philosophy of dis- 
cipline. It is surprising to the writer 
that so many prospective teachers assume 
that they have a democratic approach to- 
ward teaching, yet give evidence of an 
autocratic philosophy of discipline. A 
very constructive approach to this prob- 
lem has been presented by Schorling.? 
His point of view places emphasis 
upon the creation of a democratic class- 
room atmosphere, taking the clinical 
view toward problems of discipline, and 
having a realistic attitude concerning 
pupil-teacher relationships. 

. The methods student should have 
a clear concept of how to provide effec- 
tive learning experiences in the class- 
room. While basic theories of learning 
are presented in the educational-theory 
courses of the college curriculum, it is es- 
sential that the prospective teacher con- 
sider specific applications of these the- 
ories in a particular subject-matter area. 
A suggestion is that the beginning teach- 
er have more than a “bag of tricks” ready 
for use in the classroom; it would be 
more desirable for him to have “bags of 
tricks” ready. 

8. The methods student should devel- 
op an awareness of his professional obli- 
gations. Such obligations include keep- 
ing informed concerning current educa- 
tional research, becoming an active mem- 
ber of certain professional organizations, 
and helping to maintain a professional 
code of ethics. These responsibilities are 
of vital importance if we are to make 
teaching a respectable profession, yet in 
many ongoing teacher-education pro- 
grams they are almost wholly ignored. 


* Schorling, Student Teaching, 


87-118. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
1949. 415 p. 
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9. The methods student should make 

eparations for active communi T- 
A beginning could 
by studying a sociological approach to 
community relationships, such as those 
made by Mr. Hollingshead* and by 
Mr. Warner.* The student could then 
examine his own subject-matter field 
with the idea of meeting more effectively 
the needs of a particular community. 

10. The methods student should real- 
ize the importance of citizenship educa- 
tion in all subject-matter areas of the 
school curriculum. Our basic concept 
of free public education presupposes 
that citizens in a democracy must be edu- 
cated to carry on their civic obligations. 
It is thus the function of every educator 
to teach citizenship. The publications 
of the Citizenship Education Project 
should be of much assistance to teachers 
in carrying out this function.° 

ll. The methods student should be- 
come familiar with the evaluation tech- 
niques which are available in his own 
subject-matter area. This would include 
skill in constructing achievement tests, 
knowledge of existing standardized eval- 
uation instruments, and the ability to 
use sociograms and social distance scales. 
In addition, it is to be hoped that the 
methods student will give special atten- 
tion to the techniques which can be used 
to obtain pupil self-appraisal. 


Relationship of the Methods Course 
to Other Phases of the Teacher- 
Education Program 


In order to achieve the objectives men- 
tioned above, it is essential that the re- 
lationship between the methods course 
and other phases of the program be un- 
derstood clearly. The methods course 
should both integrate and supplement 
other professional experiences. 


* Hollingsh st B. Elmtown’s Youth. 


ead, Augu 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1949. 480 p. 
*Warner, W. Lloyd, and others. Democracy 

in Jonesville. 

1949. 313 p. 
* This Project is — jointly by Teachers 

College, Columbia Un 

Corporation. 


Harper & Brothers, New York, 


iversity, and the Carnegie 
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It seems obvious that every coll 
subject-matter teacher should be a teach- 
er of methods. That is to say, in a 
teacher-education institution, the subject- 
matter teacher must assume a major role 
in demonstrating effective methods of 
teaching to prospective teachers. While 
it is conceivable that such a procedure 
might eventuate in the elimination of 
methods courses, such an ideal situation 
does not now appear on the horizon. It 
must be kept in mind, however, that the 
content teacher can play a major role in 
methods work, both in his own courses 
and as a guest of the methods course. 

A harmonious relationship between 
methods courses and educational-theory 
courses also seems essential. The author 
is convinced that there is no conflict be- 
tween sound educational theories and 
effective methodology. There are, of 
course, many die-hards who will argue 
this point. The methods teacher must 
be prepared to meet this challenge. 

he campus-laboratory school offers 
many opportunities for the enrichment 
of the methods-course experiences. Since 
these potentialities are described in an 
excellent fashion by Mr. Tanruther,* 
the author will not burden the reader 
with further elaboration on this point. 

The closest possible relationships must 
exist between student teaching and the 
methods course. If the student-teaching 
program is of the full-time type as de- 
scribed by Mr. Sharpe,’ a very close in- 
tegration with the methods course can 
be effectuated. In the plan now operating 
at Indiana State Teachers College, for 
example, the methods student attends 
double sessions of methods courses in 
two subject-matter areas during the first 
two and the last two weeks of the term, 
and is assigned to full-time student teach- 
ing during the intervening eight weeks. ° 


* Tanruther, E. M. “The Role of the Campus- 
Laboratory School in the Education of Teach- 
ers.” The Journal of Teacher Education 1:218- 
23; September, 1950. 

"Sharpe, Donald M. “The Indiana State 
Teachers College Plan of Full-Time Student 
Teaching on the Secondary Level.” The Teach- 
ers College Journal 21: 116-17, 132-34; May-June, 
1950. 


THE PLACE OF METHODS COURSES 


The methods instructor, under such an 
arrangement, also acts as the laboratory 
supervisor. This plan offers an opportu- 
nity for a very close relationship among 
all persons involved in the teacher-educa- 
tion program, including public-school 
teachers and administrators throughout 
the college community. 

Whether or not a full-time student- 
teaching program as just described is 
utilized, the essential factor is that close 
working relationships exist among all 
persons involved. The most essential 
criteria involved are flexibility and mu- 
tual understandings. 
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A Challenge to the Methods 
Instructor 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
no matter how effective the methods 
course may be, it should be considered a 
failure if the student goes into the pro- 
fession with a determination to maintain 
the status quo. We already have too 
many teachers who are willing to accept 
past or present procedures, mntetiale 
and philosophies as being the final an- 
swer. The greatest inspiration which a 
student can obtain from a methods 
course is a desire to improve the educa- 
tional facilities throughout the nation. 


TEACHER-SELECTION PROGRAM AT MINOT STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


At Minot, North Dakota, State Teachers College a plan of selection has been set up whereby 
a prospective teacher passes through three screening processes. 

The first screening takes place at the sophomore level. Every student who intends to be a 
high-school teacher presents a detailed and carefully prepared application to professional educa- 
tion. The committee on registration, admission, and selection examines these applications and 
approves, recommends further preparation in certain respects, or rejects the applications. 

The second screening takes place immediately prior to student teaching. No student is 
admitted to student teaching unless he has a 1.5 average in his major and a 1.0 average in all 
other courses. He is not admitted to student teaching if he has not been cleared by the speech 
clinic. He must be approved by his major adviser as having background adequate for teaching. 
His application is again reviewed by the committee on registration, admission, and selection. 

The third screening takes place before a candidate is approved for graduation. A student 
must demonstrate that he can carry out teaching experiences satisfactorily before he is recom- 
mended for graduation. 

The committee on registration, admission, and selection reviews each application carefully. 
It is guided in its examination of applications by the following criteria: (1) Does the applicant 
have the achievement and ability levels needed in teaching? (2) Has he met scholastic require- 
ments? (3) Does he have a satisfactory health record? (4) Is he carrying out an educational 
program suitable to his needs and plans? (5) Does he have a good character and conduct 
record? (6) Does he possess the skills in written and oral communication needed in teaching? 

Test data accompanying the application come from two sources: the personnel office and 
education classes. When the student enters college the personnel office gathers these test data: 
vocational-interest inventory, mental ability, reading ability, music aptitude, and English place- 
ment. In his first professional-education course additional test data are gathered, including 
educational point of view, survey of background in professional education, understanding of 
educational psychology, and several personality ratings. 

The reviewing committee holds to the principle that test scores are relatively meaningless 
unless they are considered along with other information about students. The committee is 
opposed to the requirement that each student meet an arbitrary standard on any test. Rather, 
the committee tries to see the whole student and uses test data as only one means of seeing the 
student. 

These screening processes apply only to four-year students in the secondary curriculum. The 
development of procedures applicable to elementary-school-teaching candidates is anticipated.— 
O. A. De Long. 


CURRENT PRACTICES AND PROBLEMS IN 
STUDENT TEACHING 


Walter Hahn 


a of teacher education vary 
greatly from one state to another, yet in 
most teacher-education curricula student 
teaching assumes a role of growing im- 
portance. Thus it becomes ee 
essential that current practices be eval- 
uated for the purpose of further improve- 
ment of conditions in this vital area of 
preparation. 

During the summer and autumn of 
1950, the Utah State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction undertook a study de- 
signed to determine current practices fol- 
lowed with respect to student teaching, 
to evaluate the methods used by those 
concerned, and to develop recommenda- 
tions. 


The Procedure Followed 
in the Study 


The first step consisted of oe 
the practices and problems to be studied. 
The educational literature, as well as 
practices to which the tment’s 
attention had been called at different 
times during the last few years, formed 
the basis for a list of problems to be in- 
vestigated. These were then grouped 
under such headings as (1) amount of 
student teaching required, (2) general 
organization and administration of the 
student-teaching program, (3) the rela- 
tionship between supervisor and student 
teacher, (4) the relationship between di- 
recting teacher and student teacher, and 
) e role of the student teacher in 

cooperating school. 

Step two involved securing the opin- 
ions of all concerned with each problem 
selected. Different forms were sent to the 
following groups of persons: deans, di- 
rectors of training, and supervisors of 
teacher-education institutions, with all of 
Utah’s five institutions represented as 
well as 18 colleges in various other parts 
of the country; superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and directing teachers; persons 
having graduated from teacher-education 


Probably no phase of the many and 
varied teacher-education programs in 
progress across the nation is now subject 
to more critical scrutiny than is student 
teaching. Mr. Hahn, of the College of 
Education, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, conducted the study here reported 
under the supervision of N. Blaine Win- 
ters, Director of Teacher Personnel and 
School-Community Relations, Utah State 
Department of Public Instruction, Salt 
Lake City. 


institutions since 1948. The latter were 
included to get the view of teachers hav- 
ing done their student teaching fairly 
recently. In all cases, care was taken to 
insure that answers would include per- 
sons from both the elementary and sec- 
ondary fields, with all elementary grades 
and most high-school subjects repre- 
sented. In the same manner, it was con- 
sidered important to obtain the views of 
persons working in different school dis- 
tricts cooperating with a variety of 
teacher-education institutions. 

Most of the questions were of the “yes 
or no” type, grouped according to the 
problems to which they pertained. Space 
was provided so that the respondent 
ont. comment on his answer. Other 
questions were of the multiple-choice 
variety (again with adequate space for 
comments), while a third group of ques- 
tions called for descriptions of specific 
practices, or suggestions. Particular at- 
tention was given to the letters accom- 
panying the forms. The purpose of the 
study, as well as the reason the opinion 
of the icular person was sought,. 
needed to be fully understood. 


The Amount of Student 
Teaching Required 

Student teaching required (in clock 
hours) in elementary education exceeds 
that demanded of future high-school 
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teachers by about three to two. pry 
fields, in usi an average 0 e 
inetitutions about one-half of 
the time is spent in full teaching, with 
observation and partial teaching, each 
taking about one-fourth of the time. 
The number of months spent in student 
teaching, as well as the number of clock 
hours per day, again shows the three-to- 
two ratio when one compares require- 
ments in elementary education to those 
in the secondary field. Finally, it may be 
pointed out that, while in elementary 
education an average of 9.6 quarter 
hours of credit is granted for student 
teaching, an average of only 7.3 hours is 
given in secondary education. 

More than two-thirds of all super- 
visors, directing teachers, and recent 
graduates recommend an increase in the 
amount of student teaching. Elimina- 
tion of overlapping and duplication in 
required course work, lengthening of the 
period of teacher education to five years, 
and replacing student teaching by in- 


ternships are the methods recommended, ' 


in the order given. 

The school of education of a western 
state university reports an unusual pat- 
tern for required student teaching. Stu- 
dents at that institution can choose be- 
tween a three-week full-time student 
teaching assignment, another assignment 
half-time for five or six weeks, and the 
traditional one - hour - per - day student 
teaching for one quarter. Training in 
rural schools as part of the student- 
teaching period is reported as a require- 
ment in one institution and as a recom- 
mended procedure in other areas. 


General Organization and 
Administration of Student 
Teaching 


Only a small group (one-third) of the 
supervisors report that there is any writ- 
ten agreement between their institutions 
and the cooperating school districts re- 
garding the student-teaching 
and opinions were much divided as to 
whether student teaching should be done 
in the campus school, the public school, 
or various combinations of both possi- 
bilities. On the other hand, the vast 
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majority of both supervisors and student 
teachers express a desire for more ici- 
pation of academic (subject-matter) de- 
partments in the supervision of second- 
ary-school student teachers. So far, only 
a few institutions have set up such par- 
ticipation, and it is generally limited to 
such fields as girls’ physical education, 
home economics, and music. 

In most districts, the superintendent 
or the director of training selects the 
directing teachers as the need for their 
services arises. A Salt Lake City teacher 
suggests, however, that a group of direct- 
ing teachers in the district be chosen to 
do all of the training of students—and 
she adds that this group should be “prop- 
erly trained and paid.” 

Remuneration of directing teachers is 
favored by eight of every nine reporting 
supervisors, but about one-fourth of both 
supervisors and student teachers feel that 
this cost should be borne by the student 
teachers themselves as a laboratory fee. 
On the other hand, one director of train- 
ing in a large institution reported that 
he abandoned the plan of paying direct- 
ing teachers. As a result, he says, “We 
are now getting directing teachers who 
are genuinely interested in the job and 
not in adding to their income.” Reduc- 
tion of load for teachers e in the 
supervision of student teachers was fa- 
vored by most of the supervisors report- 
ing, but not quite one-half of the direct- 
ing teachers are asking for such a plan. 

While the college load of student 
teachers, other than student teaching, 
did not seem to be a significant problem 
in most places, adjustment of the stu- 
dent-teaching program to the needs of 
the individual ranks among the more 
urgent problems of the present time. 
Utah’s student teachers reported three 
to one that attempts in this Sivamion had 
been made, but from other parts of the 
country came such comments as “some- 
thing must be done” and a frank “noth- 
ing” or a vague “in many ways” without 
any illustrations in point. 

Great majorities among all persons 
concerned can be reported on such poli- 
cies as limiting sodenndendiiag assign- 


ments to the student’s major and minor 
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fields and requiring him to teach two 
grades or subjects rather than just one. 
Among professional courses which 
should precede student teaching, Educa- 
tional Psychology, General and Special 
Methods, and Child Development are 
most frequently named, both by second- 
ary and elementary-school people. 
Supervisors and directing teachers al- 
most unanimously favor informing stu- 
dent teachers regarding the criteria used 
in judging their work and also concern- 
ing the actual evaluation on each ci- 
terion at the end of the student-teaching 
period. Less than one-half of the super- 
visors claim that their institutions do 
any follow-up work on teaching success 
of their former student teachers. The 
uestions may well be asked how valid 
e criteria for evaluation can be in a 
situation where no attempt is made to 
relate them to the institution’s gradu- 
ates giving satisfactory or unsatisfactory 
service as teachers. 


The Relationship Between Super- 
visor and Student Teacher 


It is in this field that some of the 
most unfortunate conditions found in 
this study were revealed. On the aver- 
age, a supervisor from a teacher-educa- 
tion institution is in charge of 15.8 stu- 
dent teachers (the Utah figure is even 
higher: 22.4) in addition to a teaching 
load of varying amount. All figures re- 
ceived on length, frequency, regularity, 
and convenient timing of supervisors’ 
visits bear out the statement that super- 
visors are not furnishing enough help 
either by visits or by individual confer- 
ences with student teachers. Supervision 
is definitely wanted by student teachers, 
and not a single complaint about too 
much supervision was found in any of 
the answers received. Directing teachers, 
too, request much more help from the 
colleges than is given at the present time, 
and the only way out that can be men- 
tioned as a result of the study is to in- 
crease the number of supervisors at the 
institutions and to reduce the nonsuper- 
visory duties of these persons. 
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The Relationship Between the 
Directing Teacher and Student 
Teacher 


The majority of the directing teachers, 
as well as of principals and superintend- 
ents, state that many teachers in their 
districts are cooperating in the super- 
vision of student teachers although they 
consider this assignment as a burden. 
Another problem is indicated by the fact 
that only about one-half of the directing 
teachers and student teachers report that 
time is regularly scheduled for confer- 
ences between directing teachers and 
student teachers under their supervision. 
Whether this is due to excessive college 
loads of student teachers or to lack of 
conference periods for directing teachers 
or to both factors should be investigated. 
At any rate, one cannot expect adequate 
preparation for the future generation of 
teachers when time is lacking, during 
their period of training, for conferences 
with more experienced members of the 
profession who are in charge of their 
training. 


The Role of the Teacher in 
the Cooperating School 


From the reports it is evident that 
most of the present-day student teaching 
centers around actual classwork only. 
Few directing teachers and student teach- 
ers report adequate participation of stu- 
dent teachers in such activities as clerical 
duties normally assigned to regular 
teachers, curriculum work and faculty 
meetings in the participating schools, 
observation by student teachers of class- 
work in rooms other than that of the 
directing teacher, and planning of school 

licies and administrative procedures 
in the cooperating school or district. 
Omission of these and other phases of 
school work as parts of student teaching 
undoubtedly results in student teachers 
getting an incomplete picture of their 
uture responsibilities. 

It is significant, too, that in these and 
in many other areas investigated in the 
study the picture presented by super- 
visors is much rosier than that given by 
the student teachers themselves. Super- 
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visors apparently have very high ideals 
regarding the experiences their ch 

are to have when they do their work in 
the cooperating schools, but the same 
supervisors have not enough time to 
verify the extent to which trainees actu- 
ally get the opportunities the institutions 
want them to have. Here is further evi- 
dence that insufficient personnel and in- 
adequate financial support of many 
teacher-education institutions create 
gaps in the professional education of 
future teachers. 


Conclusions 


The study has revealed far-reaching 
agreement among those concerned with 
some of the vital problems in student 
teaching. The following suggestions were 
particularly favored by supervisors, di- 
recting teachers, and student teachers: 

1. Increase in the amount of student 
teaching required in both elementary 
and secondary education. 


2. Participation of academic (subject- 
matter) departments in the supervision 
of secondary-school student teachers. 
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3. Better selection, training, and re- 
muneration of directing teachers in the 
cooperating schools. 

4. Adjustments in the p of stu- 
dent teaching to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual student teachers. 

5. Limitation of student teaching to 
the student-teacher’s majors and minors. 

6. Requirement of student teaching in 
two subjects or grades, rather than one. 

7. Study of criteria for evaluation of 
student teaching. 

8. Information given student teachers 
regarding both the criteria and the actual 
evaluation of their work. 

9. Increase in the number of super- 
visory personnel teacher-education 
institutions. 

10. Reduction in the nonsupervisory 
duties of such personnel. 

11. Provision of time for regular con- 
ferences between directing teachers and 
student teachers. 

12. Increase of financial support for 
the teacher-education institutions in gen- 
eral and for the student-teaching pro- 


grams in particular. 


THE TOPICAL CONTENT OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL 
CURRICULA AND ITS TREATMENT IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Ruth Cathlyn Cook 


On: central problem in the prepara- 
tion of elementary-school teachers is 
that of equipping the teacher with that 
subject-matter background which will 
provide for his needs as a citizen and 
as a professional worker who has definite 
on-the-job requirements. The pur 

of this study was to try to identify the 
subject-matter topics in elementary- 
school curricula, to discover the occur- 
rence of the topics in each of the grades, 
and to consider certain implications re- 


lated to the place of the topics in the 
education of the _ elementary-school 
teacher. 


The “ne employed may be 
classified into 11 major Gene as follows: 

1. A topical analysis was made of 
elementary-school curricula as outlined 
in current courses of study and instruc- 
tional units. A total of 1284 courses of 
study and 380 units comprised the basis 
of the investigation. They were taken 
from programs in operation in 48 states. 
When only major topics were recorded, 
5003 discrete items resulted. 

2. A comparison of the 5003 topics 
with those listed in previous studies was 
made to ascertain the completeness of 
the former. 

3. The topics were then submitted 
to subject-matter experts who were asked 
to evaluate them as to their compre- 
hensiveness and to make suggestions for 
their organization. Three additional 
topics, two in the area of art and one 
in the field of the language arts, were 
suggested by the experts. 

4. The topics were submitted to 
master teachers for their evaluations and 
suggestions. 

5. Utilizing the suggestions of the 
experts, the topics were then telescoped 
into 550 major topics. These 550 topics 
were organized into a master table in 
outline form and by subject-matter fields. 


If we are to capitalize on the existing 
high level of interest in and concern about 
the preparation of the elementary-school 
teacher, we must have meaningful evalua- 
tions of current practice. In this article 
Miss Cook, of State Teachers College, Man- 
kato, Minnesota, reports the results of a 
comprehensive inquiry in which judgment 
evaluations were obtained from elemen- 
tary-school teachers in service in seven 
states. Her findings point the way to im- 
provement, particularly in the preservice 
education of elementary-school teachers. 


6. Questionnaires based on the topics 
were then constructed for evaluation by 
a jury of teachers. Probably in no other 

oup would there be such large num- 

rs directly familiar with the content to 
be judged. Teachers are the ones who 
meet, daily, the demands of the curricu- 
lum. They are also nearest to their own 
strengths and weaknesses and should be 
able to throw some light on the resources 
and adequacies of their own general and 
professional education. 

7. The teacher jury was selected by 
a method of stratification. Using the 
Fisher-Yates numbering technique, a 
sampling was selected from approxi- 
mately 49,000 elementary-school teachers 
from the states of North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois. 

8. The next stop was to submit the 
550 topics to the teachers for their judg: 
ments relative to ten criteria on ea 
topic. These criteria are: (a) Is the 
topic necessary to the average citizen? 
(b) Is it suitable to the elementary 
school? (c) Do you include the topic in 
your own teaching? (d) Should you in- 
clude it? (e) Was the topic included in 
your own general education? (f) Should 
it have been included there? (8) Was 
the topic included in a_ professional 
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course in your training? (h) Should it 
have been included there? (i) Was the 
topic included in a_ professionalized 
course in your training? (j) Should it 
have been included in such a course? 

9-10. The ninth and tenth steps were 
concerned with validating techniques. 

11. The last step was, of course, the 
tabulation, organization, and interpreta- 
tion of the findings. 

When the 5003 major topics had been 
telescoped into 550 major items, the 
number was still too great to send to 
any one respondent. For this reason the 
topics were divided into ten units. With 
one unit sent to each respondent, the 
potential load on each teacher was re- 
duced by 90 cent. 

About 200, judgments relative to 
the topics were received and recorded. 
Within the data resulting from the 
analysis of courses of study and from the 
other procedures just described, certain 
patterns in practice and opinion were 
discernible. 

The first general finding revealed that 
the scope of subject-matter offered in the 
elementary schools is indeed great. The 
fact that more than 5000 discrete major 
topics were recorded speaks for itself. 

The second finding 
out of the analysis of the courses o 
study and units showed that, while no 
fixed pattern of organization prevailed, 
most practices seem to favor a modified 
integrated plan wherein each area of the 
curriculum is recognized and consciously 

lanned for, but where subject-matter 
ines are crossed if a purpose is served. 

Third, American schools are character- 
ized by great variety in plans of organiza- 
tion and in emphasis. The general in 
one course might be the specific in an- 
other. A major topic in one course 
around which entire units were built, 
might in another course become one of a 
dozen minor optional points at the end 
of an outline. Some courses might de- 
vote several weeks to a unit built on the 
Crusades, for example, while another 
might include the Crusades as a minor 
optional point. There was great over- 


lapping of topics from one curriculum 
area to another. A topic which might 
appear in the Janguage arts in one course 
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might reappear in music, social studies, 
art, or arithmetic courses. Some courses 
were organized by a vertically integrated 
plan wherein one subject-matter field was 
organized in successive steps throughout 
several grades. Some were organized 
horizontally wherein related parts of sev- 
eral subjects were connected in units for 
one or more grades. Other courses were 
organized spirally wherein the study of a 
topic was repeated at every grade level or 
at two or three grade levels, each time at 
a higher level of difficulty. Still others 
were organized by a combination of one 
or more of these three. 

The principle of integration was im- 
mediately noticeable in some courses. In 
others it seemed entirely absent. Some 
courses were merely suggestive. Others 
dictated not only exact materials and 
content, but in some cases techniques to 
be used. 

A second series of findings came from 
the returned questionnaire data. 

It will be remembered that teachers 
were sampled by a method of stratifica- 
tion. Three population groups were 
eg Proportionate samples were 
selected from cities of 50,000 population 
or over, from cities between 10,000 and 
50,000 —— and from municipali- 
ties of less than 10,000 population. 

Findings indicated that teachers from 
the three groups were in agreement on 
the topics. Size of municipality seemed 
to influence judgments on fewer than one 
per cent of the items. In addition, cer- 
tain threads of agreement discernible in 
the fabric of one area of the curriculum 
were repeated in sufficient strength 
throughout other areas to disclose over- 
all patterns of opinion and practice. Let 
us examine some of these patterns. 

First, training desired and training re- 
ceived in both general and professional 
education differed significantly. This 
difference was in the direction of failure 
to include what teachers thought desir- 
able to include. The lag between what 
teachers reported desirable and what 
they reported included was greatest on 
topics of low frequency in terms of what 
teachers judged necessary to the average 
citizen. 

From 13 to 40 per cent of the teachers 
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reported neither professional or profes- 
sionalized courses in one or more areas of 
the curriculum. Of significance here is 
the fact that teachers seemed to have a 
tendency to elect professional courses in 
those fields in which they already had 
had some training and to omit entirely 
courses in those fields not yet represented 
in their professional work. For example, 
approximately one-fourth of the respond- 
ents from large cities reported no profes- 
sional course in art, but more than one 
such course from other curriculum areas. 

Teachers from large municipalities re- 
ported more professional and _profes- 
sionalized courses than did other grou 
in all areas except in the field of arith- 
metic. Teachers were apparently more 
satisfied with those areas of the curricu- 
lum in which they had received the most 
training professionally. 

Second, topics included most fre- 
quently in the general education of the 
respondents occupied places of high in- 
dex value in terms of teacher judgment 
of what is necessary to the average citi- 
zen. Apparently, colleges are including 
necessary topics, or the fact that they have 
been included has made teachers think 
they are important. 

Third, teachers checked most fre- 
quently as suitable to the elementary 
school those topics included with greatest 
frequency in their own general educa- 
tion. 

A fourth finding already mentioned 
as coming out of the analysis of elemen- 
tary-school courses of study likewise ap- 
peared in the professional and general 
education of teachers. This was the 
great overlapping of topics from one cur- 
riculum area to another. For example, 
a course in the language arts may have 
included topics also appearing in courses 
in social studies, art, music, or science. 
Thus the topic, “Color and How It In- 
fluences Moods or Emotions,” might be 
included in courses in psychology, home 
economics, social studies, art, science, or 
the language arts. The topic, “Our 


Racial and National Groups and Their 
Contributions,” was reported included in 
literature, oral and written composition, 
psychology, philosophy, social studies, 
science, art, and music. 


Fifth, in reporting their own practices 
in teaching, ten wide 
range of topics being taught with most 
of them included over many grade levels. 
For example, 38 of the 41 topics listed in 
the field of art were reported taught from 
ym ea or first grade to the eighth 

ade. 
yar total of over 600 voluntary state- 
ments accompanied the returned ques- 
tionnaires. Five opinion trends seemed 
to emerge from these comments. 

First, teachers suggested an early and 
then a long-continued contact with many 
of the topics during the ore of ele- 
mentary, secondary, and higher educa- 
tion. Teachers insisted that mastery of 
a topic should not be expected at the 
level at which it is initially introduced. 
As one teacher stated it, “A really worth- 
while topic is never completely ex- 
hausted.” 

Second, teachers felt that some topics 
in the fields of arithmetic and music were 
being formally presented too early. 

Third, teachers insisted on the im- 
portance of knowledge of methods of 
teaching. 

Fourth, teachers asked for more ade- 
uate training in general and in pro- 
essional education with emphasis on the 

socially functional topics, e.g., “interpre- 
tation of insurance policies,” “compari- 
son of textiles,” “care of children,” and 
“art principles as they relate to the plan 
of a city, a home, or a garden.” 

Fifth, respondents in large numbers 
declared that the demands upon the 
time and energy of elementary teachers 
were often unreasonable. 


Implications Related to Teacher 
Education 


What implications regarding teacher 
education can be seen within the data? 
The following seem to stand out most 
clearly: 

1. The data point strongly to the need 
for more rather than less general educa- 
tion for the teacher. The range of topics 
considered necessary or desirable in the 
educational background of the citizen 
suggests a need for a broad general edu- 
cation. 
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2. There is sufficient evidence to sug- 
gest greater emphasis on those topics, 
the wording of which implies social con- 
notation or use. 

3. The range of topics considered de- 
sirable for inclusion in the professional 
education of the elementary-school 
teacher, plus the lag between what teach- 
ers considered desirable in their training 
and what they reported included, points 
to the need for more rather than less pro- 
fessional education, or possibly a revision 
of course offerings. 

4. Because teachers tended to rate as 
important those topics included in their 
own general education, institutions may 
need to select with greater care those 
topics included for their content value 
as well as those selected as vehicles for 
critical thinking. 

5. If we are to take teachers’ comments 
seriously, their professional training 
should emphasize methods of teaching. 

6. The subject-matter topics to be in- 
cluded in the general or professional edu- 
cation of a teacher cannot be determined 
by the level at which the teacher is em- 
ployed. Topics included at the kinder- 
garten or first-grade level may reappear 
at the eighth-grade level. 
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7. The fact that teachers criticized 
their training may suggest a need for 
investigation of content and also of in- 
structional methods in both general and 
professional courses. 

8. The fact that teachers showed a 
tendency to elect professional courses in 
those fields already represented in their 
training rather than courses in fields not 
yet touched upon, may suggest the need 
for more careful guidance. 

9. The great overlapping in the treat- 
ment of topics may suggest cooperative 
revision of courses. Some topics may be 
important enough for repetition in sev- 
eral courses; others may be sufficiently 
cared for in one course. 

10. The data present no evidence that 
an academic major is required for the 
professional work of an _ elementary- 
school teacher. 

11. The frequent complaint of unrea- 
sonable demands upon the time of the 
elementary-school teacher may suggest a 
need for revision of the training of both 
teachers and superintendents. — 
the programs of preparations can be de- 
signed to improve working conditions 
and to ease the time and energy load. 


POs DANT evidence indicates that 
the major educational trend of our times 
is from the academic, book-centered 
school of yesterday to the community, 
life-centered school of tomorrow. This 
trend is apparent at all school levels 
from kindergarten through adult edu- 
cation, and in practically all subject 
fields from art to zoology. Such recent 
official pronouncements as Education for 
All American Children, Community Liv- 
ing and the ea School, Educa- 
tion for All American Youth, Building a 
Better Southern Region Through Edu- 
cation, and General Education in a Free 
Society, all emphasize the social necessity 
of translating the community-school con- 
cept into actual, standard practice in our 
elementary and secondary schools, in our 
junior or community colleges, and in our 
college and university programs of gen- 
eral education. 


The Community School 


The community school seeks as its 
primary purpose to improve the quality 
of human living, includes lay people in 
school policy and program planning, 

nizes the curriculum around the 
fundamental processes and problems of 
living, uses the local community as a 


COMMUNITY FOUNDATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 
Edward G. Olsen 


The school-community movement is pe- 
culiarly a product of the past decade, but 
has not yet been recognized in many pro- 
fessional programs of teacher education. 
This article outlines the essentials of a 
balanced program and suggests specific 
kinds of community experiences needed 
by teachers today. Mr. Olsen has written 
widely in the school-community field, was 
for five years Supervisor of School and 
Community Relations in the Washington 
State Office of Public Instruction, and is 
now Associate Professor of Educational 
Administration at the University of Texas, 
Austin. 


laboratory for living and learning, 
makes the school plant a community 
center, leads in community coordination 
of educational effort, and practices and 
promotes democracy in all human rela- 
tionships. 

Since this is the trend of our times, the 
functional professional program of 
teacher education must make definite, 
specific, and required 'ghrese for 

lanned development of community- 
eadership competence on the part of all 
prospective teachers, supervisors, and ad- 
ministrators. 


THE TASK 


“The schools in all types of community 
—rural, town, and large city—must address 
themselves to the task of improving the 
level of community life in the areas which 
they serve.”"—American Association of 
School Administrators. 


THE CURRICULUM 


“Education must be conceived as broad- 
ly as life itself, as broadly as democracy 
itself. The curriculum will be focused 
upon the culture—its values, its conflicts, 
and its potentialities.”—Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 


THE TEACHER 


“Unless the teacher is expanding his 
interests, deepening his insights, and 
modifying his views, little real improve- 
ment in the curriculum of the child may 
be expected.”—John Dewey Society. 


THE RESOURCES 


“The school must make use of all the 
community's resources for providing chil- 
dren with direct and valuable contacts 
with environmental reality.”—Commission 
on Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. 
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Harold Benjamin pinpointed this em- 
phasis last year in his widely discussed 
address before the American Association 
of Coll for Teacher Education. Fore- 
casting the next 50 years in teacher edu- 
cation, Dean Benjamin predicted “a 
general core of preparation for teaching 
through study of communities, learners, 
and schools in a variety of cases.” It is 
surely no accident that “study of com- 
munities” precedes study of both “learn- 
ers” and “schools” in this functional 
sequence. 


Certification Trend 


Teacher-certification agencies are 
awakening to this problem. Several 
states have already made a study of 
school and community relationships a 
required part of the teacher’s profes- 
sional-training program. Texas, for ex- 
ample, now has under statewide profes- 
sional and lay scrutiny an official State 
Education Agency proposal that the core 
of the professional-education program 
shall include five functional elements, 
one of which is a “recognition of the in- 
terrelationship between the school and 
the community and the teacher’s role as 
a member of both.’* Virginia’s new cer- 
tification requirements list four major 
professional areas in which study is re- 
= “in reasonable balance” among 

em. One of these areas is that of the 
relationship of the school to the com- 
munity and to society.* For some years 
New York State has required all pros- 
pective high-school teachers of the aca- 
demic subjects to meet four basic criteria 
of competence, one of which is: “an ap- 
preciation of the nature of contemporary 
society and the role of the schools in the 
sound promotion of the enduring inter- 


* Benjamin, Harold. “American Education in 
the Twentieth Century—Second Half.” Third 
Yearbook, p. 188. American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Oneonta, New 
York, 1950. 

*Texas Education Agency. Toward Profes- 
sional Competence for Teachers: A Guide to 
Study. Texas Education Agency, Austin, Texas; 
November 1, 1950, p. 19. 

* Virginia State Board of Education. Certifica- 
tion Regulations for Teachers and Qualifications 
for Administrators and Supervisors, pp. 9-10, 
State Department of Education, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, 1950. 


ests of this society. This implies a much 
larger measure of actual participation in 
community life than has been character- 
istic of either teachers or young people 
attending school. . . . Such a study of so- 
ciety cannot be realistic if it is confined 
to the reading of books. It calls for active 
participation by the student in commu- 
nity or regional life and close contact 
with various representative public and 
private agencies. The resources and in- 
stitutions of the local community or re- 
gion should be used as a laboratory for 
the study of society.’* 

Connecticut, Kentucky, and North 
Carolina are among the states which now 
include a school-community relations 
area in the requirements of the core 
professional curriculum. This is indeed 
a major trend of our times as we seek 
to devise and develop more effective pro- 
grams of teacher education—programs 
which will really educate teachers as 
competent professional workers in the 
community schools of today and tomor- 
row. 


New Demand upon Teacher- 
Education Institutions 


Teacher-education institutions, pub- 
lic and private, large and small, are now 
confronted by a new and serious respon- 
sibility: to train professional workers in 
education who are as community-con- 
scious as they are school-conscious, as 
aware of civic problems as of child needs, 
as competent in community building as 
in curriculum construction. Certainly 
this is no easy task, but clearly it is an 
imperative one, and it is imperative now. 

Should community resources for learn- 
ing be used as instructional materials in 
all professional courses throughout the 
sequence? Most certainly! Should not 
the community-school emphasis _per- 
meate professional instruction in every 
area and at every level of prospective 
service? Of course, it should! Then 
why this special stress upon the school- 


*Committee on Teacher Education of the .As- 
sociation of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York. Criteria for Teacher Edu- 
cation, p. 4. State Board of Regents, Albany, 
New York; September 1, 1942. 
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community interaction area as such? 
Precisely because school-community re- 
lations and resources is one of the four 
or five essential aspects of professional 
competence in which all educational 
workers need pone training. We dare 
not blink this fundamental fact. Such es- 
sential training cannot be left to chance, 
for “chance” will mean that it is largely 
ignored and widely neglected. Most of 
us teachers of teachers are people who 
went to school and never quite got out. 
Probably we liked to read, received we 
marks in college, were interested in ideas, 
enjoyed working with younger people, 
were facile with words, had presentable 
personalities, desired institutional se- 
curity—and so in due time extended our 
role of book-minded student to that of 
book-minded teacher. We thus ex- 
changed several classrooms of other 
teachers for one we called our own, but 
we still were dominantly inclined to 
“transmit the book” within the sheltered 
schoolroom. Immersed in an ocean of 
words, we were typically not even aware 
of our own indifference to the commu- 
nity’s structure and forces, processes and 
problems, needs and resources. Yet these 
are the living social factors which daily 
mould our lives and those of our stu- 
dents. 


Community Resources 


Teachers cannot be adequately pre- 
pared for their widening community re- 
sponsibilities unless they themselves ex- 
perience, throughout the training pro- 
gram, of community and 

ional life which have educative sig- 
nificance. That is why all professional 
courses should serve to produce or 
strengthen in all candidates these es- 
sential backgrounds and abilities: 

1. Firsthand, thoughtful acquaintance with 
the natural environment and with industry, 
commerce, labor, government, social agencies, 
regional history, promotional organizations— 
with the community's life in its many aspects. 

2. Clear understanding of the community 
study, service, and leadership movement in the 
United States and abroad in terms of its pur- 
poses, trends, and influence. 

3. Demonstrated competence in planning, de- 
veloping, and evaluating curricular use of com- 


munity documents, local audio-visual materials, 
resource persons, student interviews, class ex- 
cursions, local surveys, extended field studies, 
civic-service projects, work experiences, and 
school camping. 

4. Growing ability to work with lay individ- 
uals and community organizations in ways that 
are genuinely democratic, cooperative, and ef- 
fective. 

5. Professional outlook which conceives of ed- 
ucation as a guided process of growth through 
which the individual progressively reconstructs 
his experience toward more intelligent and eth- 
ical action to improve the quality of human 
living. 

Professional abilities like those just 
listed cannot be developed solely within 
classroom walls and libraries. ‘They re- 

uire directed community observation 
Tfield trips, interviews, surveys), com- 
munity participation (work experiences 
in community organizations, discussions 
with social-agency representatives, social 
activities in homes and in the commu- 
nity), and community contribution (civ- 
ic-service projects, Parent-Teacher-Asso- 
ciation activities, civic-betterment cam- 
paigns, coordinating-council experi- 
ences). Specific community - learning 
activities to be required of all candidates 
for the teacher’s or administrator’s cer- 
tificate should include such experiences 
as these: 

1. Map the community area, showing agri- 
cultural, industrial, commercial, recreational, and 
suburban areas; natural resources, water sys- 
tem, transportation facilities; cultural, educa- 
tional, and civic centers; racial and nationality 
residence areas and types of housing. 

2. Make a comprehensive community survey 
to discover local needs, problems, and resources 
in such fields as health, recreation, local govern- 
ment, occupational opportunities, art and music, 
home and family life, public safety, and minority 
groups. 

3. Study community agencies to learn their 
organizational patterns, philosophies, programs, 
and procedures. 

4. Work in a variety of community welfare 

in such fields as: children’s welfare, 
public health, social case work, community 
councils, police department, organized recrea- 
tion, and youth activities. 

5. Cooperate with lay groups and organizations 
interested in promoting better schools. This 
means sustained active participation in the PTA, 
civic-service clubs, women’s welfare organiza- 
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tions, UNESCO units, and coordinating councils. 

6. Plan, conduct, and evaluate organized field 
trips of various kinds, purposes, and durations 
with children of different ages. 

7. Plan curricular use of community resources 
by developing several teaching-source units 
utilizing a rich variety of resource people, field 
trips, student interviews, and related documen- 
tary and audio-visual materials. 

8. Examine state laws and local ordinances 
regarding protection, welfare, and education of 
children and youth. Discover to what extent 
such legislation is actually in effect, and discuss 
what additional laws are needed. 

9. Study the recreational facilities, needs, 
problems, and possibilities of the community, 
and work with interested service organizations to 
publicize the findings. 

10. Study the sources of community income 
in terms of payrolls, investments, developments, 
trends, and probable future. 

11. Study the community’s financial structure 
in terms of the public budget, taxation policies, 
bonds, interest rates, and personal finance com- 


panies. 
12. Survey the community’s 
structure and to discover underlying 


local ambitions and hopes, fears and supersti- 
tions, values and taboos, and the actual social- 
economic-political-religious power structure. 

13. Understand current public-relations pro- 
grams, philosophies, and procedures, including 
those of community agencies other than the 
schools. 

14. Campaign with civic groups for improved 
schools, health facilities, recreation centers, and 
employment practices. 

15. Become acquainted with minority groups 
and leaders, and study their group histories, cus- 
toms, contributions, and adjustment problems. 

16. Plan a “community-night” program to de- 
pict the history and development of the commu- 
nity through song and pageant, displays and 
exhibits, and with child, youth, and adult par- 
ticipation. 

17. Plan a “community-resources day” where- 
by educational, business, industrial, farm, and 
labor leaders may come to know each other's 
organizations better through field visits, discus- 
sions, and dramatizations. 

18. Plan and organize a school-community 
museum in cooperation with interested local or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

19. Discover the community’s tension areas and 
types, such as boundary disputes, residential re- 
strictions, political and religious feuds; economic, 
nationality, and racial prejudices and discrimina- 
tions. 

20. Plot the community’s probable future de- 
velopment, using normal expectancy figures in 
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population growth or decline, suburban develop- 
ments, technological prospects, and changing 
tastes. 

Such community-school learning ex- 
periences should permeate all profes- 
sional instruction from the first year 
—— They should be integral parts 
of the required professional program, 
not “optional units” or “advised elec- 
tives.” 


The Charted Program of Teacher 
Education 


The accompanying diagrams illustrate 
the general nature of that functional 
sequence in professional education which 
is everywhere needed today. Figure I 
presents the basic areas of competency 
essential to current professional success, 
while Figure II specifies for each of those 
areas a typical “course” title or other 
explanation of needed learning activity. 
Although these diagrams require no ex- 
tended comment, certain points merit 
special attention as we read each area 
upward: 

A. The professional pyramid as a 
whole represents widely accepted think- 
ing about the basic framework and se- 
quence of the minimum professional 


teacher-education program. It is es- 
sentially the new State pro- 
gram, except that Washington omits 


Step 2 as such. 

B. The difference in “calendar” be- 
tween teachers colleges and arts colleges 
and universities reflects common current 
practice. 

C. Step 1. Education Today (the first 
or introductory course in Education) 
presents a quick overview of current pro- 
grams, practices, and trends through 
personalized learning experiences which 
are meaningful, vital, and challenging 
to the student. It is not an encyclopedic 
cataloging of itemized school charac- 
teristics. 

D. Step 2. Community Backgrounds 
of Education (The Culture: Educational 
Sociology). Step 3. Human Growth 
and Development (The Individual: Edu- 
cational Psychology) are equally es- 
sential as twin foundations of adequate 
educational philosophy, out of which 
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SECURE ADVANCED TRAINING 
in field of specialization 


GAIN PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 
in a full-time situation 


DEVELOP COMPETENCE IN TEACHING 
under adequate guidance 


UNDERSTAND THE SCHOOL 
and ite developing progran 
Step 


UNDERSTAND THE CULTURE UNDERSTAND THE INDIVIDUAL 
and how it educates and how he learns 


Step 2 step 3 


OBTAIN PROFESSIONAL OVERVIEW AND PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
to choose or reject teaching as a career 
Step 1 
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FIGURE II 

(Read Upward) 
Teachers College PERMANENT Arts Coll & Universi 

PROFESSIONAL 

CERTIFICATE 
Master's Degree + + ++ + one « « « eMaster's Degree 


Candidate's Including 
Fifth Year Chosen Communi Fifth Year 
Speciality 
Step 7 
, FIELD YEAR TEACHING EXPERIENCE 
Field Year Field Year 
college and school district 
Bachelor's Degree -Bachelor's Degree 
SUPERVISED ASSISTANT TEACHING 
Senior Year in campus or cooperating schools Senior Year 
Step 5 


essionalized t matter 
Junior Year subjec poy” Senior Year 


Step 4 
COMMUNITY BACKGROUNDS HUMAN GROWTH 
Sophonore OF EDUCATION AND DEVELOPMENT Junior 
Year (educational sociology (educational psychology) “Tro 
| Step 2 Step 3 
EDUCATION TODAY 


Teaching Field — Special Service 
(introduction or orientation to education) soph 
= 
Your Step 1 Year 
BASIC REQUIREMENTS OF THE MODERN PROFESSIONAL PROGRAM 
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grows one’s complex of feelings and 
viewpoints concerning school purposes, 
curriculum organization, teaching meth- 
ods, and learning materials. e fre- 
uent omission of Step 2 from the pro- 
essional program is itself an evidence of 
educational lag. 

E. Step 4. The Curriculum and In- 
struction part of the os is best 
taught as an integrated unit involving 
faculty-student planning, research, ex- 
perimentation, and experience. Discrete 
courses, however sequential, are not fully 
effective. 

F. Step 5. The term “assistant teach- 
er” is preferred to the older “practice 
teacher,” “cadet teacher,” “apprentice 
teacher,” and the like because it better 
suggests the true role of the student 
teacher, and also because it reassures the 
parents of the pupils in the class in- 
volved. 

G. Step 6. The Field Year of on-the- 
job experience is conceived as a continu- 
ation of previous training in the sense 
that both college and county or local 
school district provide further supervi- 
sion, even though the student is now a 
full-time, responsible classroom teacher 
employed by the local district. 

H. Step 7. In the fifth or graduate 
eat of professional study the candidate 
or the permanent certificate returns to a 
campus of his own choice for further 
work in his field or fields of specializa- 


tion (health, agriculture, science, home- 
making), or to begin intensive prepara- 
tion in one of the several areas of special 
service (school administration, guidance, 
instructional materials, community lead- 
ership). Yet regardless of his graduate 
level purpose and program, every pro- 
spective teacher, supervisor, and admin- 
istrator should have at this stage one or 
more professional courses or specialized 
workshops in the broad field of school- 
community resources and relations. 

Extensive, firsthand, guided experi- 
ences in the threefold area of community 
resources, public relations, and commu- 
nity leadership are the keystone of the 
whole professional-education program. 
As John Dewey and John L. Childs have 
well said: 


“We plead for an improved and enlarged edu- 
cation in order that there may be brought into 
existence a society all of whose operations shall 
be more genuinely educative, conducive to the 
development of desire, judgment, and character. 
The desired education cannot occur within the 
four walls of a school shut off from life. Edu- 
cation must itself assume an increasing respon- 
sibility for participation in projecting ideas of 
social change and taking part in their execution 
in order to be educative. The great problem 
of American education is the discovery of meth- 
ods and techniques by which this more direct 
and vital participation may be brought about.” * 

* Kilpatrick, W. H., ed. The Educational 
Frontier, pp. 318-319. D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, New York, 1933. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COLLEGE TEACHERS DESIRED BY 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 


M. R. Trabue © 


guidance and curric- 
ulum planning can become more effec- 
tive as research identifies more clearly 
the characteristics needed by the workers 
in each different profession, trade, and 
occupation. This report deals with one 
effort to identify more clearly the traits 
needed by teachers of first- and second- 
year college students. No claims are 
made that the findings apply — to 
teachers of upper-division college or 
graduate students. Further research, 
using more objective devices and meas- 
uring the varied characteristics possessed 
by lower-division college teachers who 
are known to be efficient, must also be 
carried on before the validity of the find- 
ings of this study can be fully deter- 
mined. This report, however, based 
upon the recorded judgments of more 
than 800 college executives, does add 
some useful evidence to that which was 
previously available.* 

From published reports regarding the 
characteristics college students consider 
desirable in teachers, and from other 
statements by responsible writers in this 
field, a list of 52 traits was compiled. 
Ten of these traits were concerned with 
the scholarly achievements of the college 
teacher; 11 items were related to his 
behavior “as a teacher”; six were con- 
cerned with the college teacher “as a 
counselor of students”; eight dealt with 
the college teacher “as a faculty mem- 
ber”; seven, “as a person”; and ten, “as 
a citizen.” These 52 traits were printed 
on a three-page inquiry form. Four 
blank spaces were provided after each 
item. 


1 This is a of a study being 
conducted by a committee of the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher Education. The 
members of the committee are: Karl Bigelow, 
Teachers College, Columbia University; S. M. 
Brownell, President, New Haven State Teachers 
College; Ruth Eckert, University of Minnesota; 
John R. Emens, President, Ball State Teachers 
College; L. D. Haskew, Dean, University of 
Texas; and M. R. Trabue, Dean, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College (Chairman) . 


“What makes a good teacher good” has 
long been a moot point at the elementary- 
and high-school level. Mr. Trabue, Dean, 
College of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State College at State College, courage- 
ously enters the arena and boldly seeks 
the answer at the junior-college level. His 
findings, as reported in this stimulating 
article, are limited to the opinions of the 
employing authorities (college presidents). 
An interesting companion study might 
well seek the answers from (a) lower-di- 
vision college students, (b) graduates, after 
one, two, or three years, or (c) the college 
instructors themselves. Further research 
will almost certainly follow Dean Tra- 
bue’s efforts. 

College- and university-placement of- 
ficers may wish to modify their creden- 
tial forms in consequence of this study. 


The college executives to whom these 
inquiries were sent were instructed to 
check each item to indicate their judg- 
ment as to its practical por eater in 
the success of a teacher. “Other things 
being equal, how much weight do you 
usually give the item when evidences of 
it appear in the credentials of an appli- 
cant for a position as instructor or assist- 
ant professor to teach lower-division 
classes?” The president was asked to 
make a check mark in the first column if 
he considered the trait either as ‘“unde- 
sirable” or as “not very important”; in 
the second column if he considered the 
trait as “important”; and in the third 
column if he considered it “highly im- 
portant.” In the fourth column the 
president was asked to make a second 
check mark in case he had already indi- 
cated that the trait was “important” or 
“highly important,” but if he had rarely 
found evidences of it in the credentials 
of applicants for teaching positions. 

This report, therefore, shows the judg- 
ments of 820 college executives with re- 
gard to the relative importance of the 52 
characteristics described in the printed 
inquiry form, plus their estimates as to 
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the nos am with which the credentials 
of applicants for teaching positions do 
not include evidences of the possession 
of the traits considered desirable. It 
should be noted, also, that this is what 
executives say they do when employing 
new teachers. What they actually do at 
such times, or what they do when mak- 
ing promotions of college teachers al- 
sony employed, was not revealed in the 
study. 

The inquiry forms were sent in 
November and December, 1949, to all 
members of the American Association of 
Colleges for Teachers Education, the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
legs, and the Association of American 
Co 3 

By March 15, 1950, a total of 820 fully 
completed and usable forms had been 
returned: 197 from executives of teacher- 
education institutions; 204 from heads 
of junior — and 419 from presi- 
dents of liberal-arts colleges. Scores of 
additional forms were returned only 
partially completed, and still other com- 
pleted forms were returned after the 
tabulations had been made. 

The returns from the three types of 
institutions were tabulated separately 
and by geographic areas. Eight areas 
were used in the first tabulations, but 
— the exception of New England) 

e differences among the returns from 
these areas were not sufficiently great to 
justify separate reports. In the table 

ith presented, therefore, the eight 
are combined into four geographic areas: 
“East,” including the states from Vir- 
ginia north to Maine; “North,” from 
est Virginia west to Kansas; “West,” 
from Montana south to New Mexico; 
and “South,” from Texas and Missouri 
east to the Atlantic Coast. 

In order to mee this report, only 
the frequencies of “highly important” 
ratings are indicated for each item in 
Table I, and only those items are in- 
cluded which received a “highly impor- 
tant” rating from more than one-half of 


*The committee is grateful to the executive 
secretaries of these national organizations for 


. Hunt, ; Jesse Bogue, AAJC; 
Snavely, AAC. a 


the college executives in some of 
institution or in some section of the 
country.* 


The 23 items reported here have, by 
this procedure, been calculated to be 
more important than the other 29 sub- 
mitted to the college executives partici- 
pating in this study, although a few of 
the items not reported here would 
have a slightly higher standing than a 
few of those here reported if both “im- 

rtant” and “highly important” ratings 

d been combined and used as a basis 
for the calculation. The items in Table 
I are lettered and arranged in the de- 
scending order of the percentages of the 
ratings by all 820 executives, which are 
shown in the fourth column. All the 
numerals in the body of the table are 
percentages of executives rating the item 
‘highly important” for a teacher of 
lower-division college classes. 

The most important column in Table 
I is the fourth, which shows the percent- 
ages of the 820 executives who rated each 
trait as “highly important.” Seventeen 
traits (a to q) were given this highest 
rati y more than one-half of all the 
presidents reporting. Only one (q) of 
the ten items dealing with scholarship 
appears, however, in this list of the most 
important 17. Seven (a, d, e, h, i, k, n) 
of the 13 traits dealing with “teaching” 
ote in the list of 17, which also in- 

udes two (c, p) of the six items dealing 
with the college teacher “as a student 
counselor,” three (g, j, 1) of the eight 
items concerning the teacher “‘as a mem- 
ber of a faculty,” four (b, f, m, 0) of the 
seven items dealing with him “as a per- 
son,” and none of the ten items concern- 
ing him “as a citizen.” Insofar as the 
original grouping of the 52 items on the 
printed inquiry was sound, these 820 
college executives appear to consider an 
individual’s qualities as a teacher, as a 

rson, and as a faculty member more 
important than his citizenship or his 
scholarship. 

This impression is strengthened by 
examining the items rated as “highly im- 


*A more lete analysis of the ratings on 

all items in ‘the inquiry will be blished later 

the American Association Colleges for 
eacher Education. 
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portant” the largest percentages of 
these Three first four 
items in the list deal with the influence 
of the teacher on the student: he under- 
stands students and their py cs (d); 
he is friendly and helpful to them (c) ; 
and he inspires them and leads them to 
express themselves sincerely (a) . A little 
lower on the list (h) , the desirable 
teacher “leads his students to take re- 
sponsibility for planning and checking 

eir own progress” and (i) he even in- 
spires them to want to be teachers—like 
himself. The great majority of these 
presidents want their lower-division stu- 
dents to come under the influence of 
teachers who teach by example as well 
as by precept: teachers who are “emo- 
tionally stable and mature” (b); who 
are “friendly, democratic, tolerant, and 
helpful” (c); and whose “behavior re- 
flects high ideals” (f) . 

The only characteristic concerned 
with scholarship which was rated by a 
majority of all these presidents as being 
“highly desirable” is 17th in the list (q) : 
his “academic record in his special field 
is unusually high.” One of the other of 
the original nine items dealing with 
scholarshi (t), “graduate study in- 
cluded all divisions of his subject plus 
extensive work in another broad field,” 
was rated as “highly important” by half 
of the executives of teacher-education in- 
stitutions, but by only 41 per cent of the 
entire group. It should be explained, 
however, that only 11 cent of the 
total group of 820 rated this item of 
broad scholarship as “unimportant.” It 
appears from analysis of the data ob- 
tained that most college presidents con- 
sider scholarship an “important” qualifi- 
cation of lower-division teachers, but 
that there are 16 other traits (concerned 
with the teacher’s relations with his stu- 
dents, with his fellow faculty members, 
with his teaching responsibilities, and 
with his personal life) which these 820 
college executives more often consider 
“highly important.” 

One of the surprising results of this 
study was that none of the ten traits 
dealing with the teacher “as a citizen” 
received a majority of “highly impor- 
tant” ratings from the entire group of 
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executives. One such trait (s), “holds 
fairminded attitudes on controversial 
issues,” received a majority of such rat- 
ings from the teacher-education execu- 
tives (60 per cent), but slightly less than 
a majority from the junior-college presi- 
dents (49 od cent) , and only 43 per cent 
from iberal-arts college idents. 
Even the trait of being “well informed 
“highly important” by o cent 
of all the 820 Only’ ten per 
cent of them rated it “highly important” 
for an instructor to be “active in civic 
and welfare groupe and 77 per cent of 
them actually considered it “unimpor- 
tant or undesirable” for a college teacher 
toe actively “in political work.” 

The differences among the three types 
of institutions in the attitudes of their 
executives, gone in the first three 
columns of Table I, are surprisingly 
small. Trait i, dealing with enthusiasm 
for teaching, was naturally considered 
“highly important” by more executives 
in teacher-education coll (88 per 
cent) than in liberal-arts (65 cent) 
or junior colleges (58 per cent). Trait 
1 “shows active interest in continued 
professional study,” seems to be “highly 
important” to fewer junior-college ex- 
ecutives (49 oo cent) than it is to 
liberal-arts (65 per cent) and teacher- 
education presidents (69 per cent). “A 
genial personality and sense of humor” 
(m), however, appears to be more im- 
portant to junior-college executives (67 
per cent) than to liberal-arts presidents 
(54 per cent). In a similar way, the 
presidents value more 
ighly than liberal-arts college execu- 
tives those traits that are involved in 
student counseling. This difference is 
especially clear in (p), “assists students 
to collect, analyze, and evaluate data on 
their own personal problems” (junior 
college, 61 per cent— liberal-arts, 45 per 
cent), (u) “has demonstrated unusual 
competence as a counselor of college stu- 
dents” (junior college, 49 per cent—lib- 
eral arts, 35 cent), and (v) “his 
students voluntarily seek his advice on 
intimate personal problems” 
college, 52 per cent—liberal arts, 35 per 
cent). 
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TABLE I 
Traits Ratep as “Hicury Important” spy 


Percentages of College Presidents 
Characteristics of Teachers 
for Lower- Division Students 204 | 197 | 419 | 820 | 233 | 277 | 101 | 209 
Jr.C. | T.Ed.| L.A. | Total | East | North} West | South 
a. Inspires students to think for them- 
selves and to express their own ideas 
95 91 92 92 91 94 92 94 
b. Is pone MEE stable and mature....| 87 90 85 87 89 85 87 88 
c. Is friendly, democratic, tolerant, and 
helpful in his relations with students.| 88 84 78 82 82 79 80 85 
d. Understands the problems most often 
met by college students in their work.| 83 81 77 80 76 81 78 84 
e. Organizes materials and 
carefully for each meeting with class..| 78 75 81 79 81 77 71 84 
f. His behavior reflects high ideals... . . . 69 73 77 74 70 77 71 75 
g. Takes broad (rather than nea 
tal) view of educational problems....| 70 70 69 70 74 66 72 68 
or planning c ing their own 
eee eee Ser 68 73 68 69 70 69 70 67 
i Flas infectious enthusiasm for teach- 
ing that inspires students to want to 
j. Regards himself as primarily a college 
teacher (rather than as a subject- 
matter specialist).................. 65 72 63 66 65 68 62 66 
k. Has demonstrated skill in methods of 
instruction appropriate to his field... .| 63 71 63 65 63 65 69 64 
1. Shows active interest in continued 
49 69 65 62 58 64 61 64 
m. ty sense 
67 63 54 60 58 54 65 65 
n. Has successfully tee, his subject 
43 45 63 54 54 56 53 50 
o. Has good health and ph vigor...| 56 62 47 53 53 49 53 57 
p. Assists students to collect, analyze, 
and evaluate data on their own per- 
61 56 45 52 48 56 44 53 
q. Academic record in his special field is 
41 51 55 51 55 48 46 51 
r. Has a wholesome family life. ....... 53 49 48 49 46 45 54 56 
s. Holds fairminded attitudes on con- 
ci 49 60 43 49 51 47 52 47 
t. Graduate study included all divisions 
of his subject plus extensive work in 
another broad field................ 45 50 36 41 40 43 43 41 
u. Has demonstrated unusual compe- 
tence as a counselor of college students} 49 43 35 40 36 42 50 38 
v. His students voluntarily seek his 
. advice on intimate personal problems.| 52 39 35 40 37 40 48 41 
w. Has studied problems of college teach- 
ing and of its evaluation............ 38 52 28 36 33 38 40 35 


Columns five to eight in Table I show 
the small differences among college ex- 
ecutives in the four phic quarters 
of the country. Presidents in the South 
seem to give somewhat greater value to 


trait e, “organizes materials and 
wi 


carefully 


for each meeting 


(84 per cent) than do those i in the West 


7 


t). Trait m, “has genial per- 
sense of humor.” is more 
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ighly valued by presidents in the West 
South (65 cent) than by those 
in the North (54 per cent) and East oe 
per cent). “Wholesome family life” 
(r) is also more important to presidents 
in the West (54 per cent) and South 
(56 per cent) than to those in the North 
(45 per cent) and East (46 cent) . 
There is also some evidence in items u 
and v of greater emphasis in the West 
than in the East on ability to counsel 
students. In general, however, the 
graphic location of the college has rela- 
tively little influence on the president’s 
judgment as to the kind of instructor he 
desires for lower-division students. 

The one small aphic area in 
which the college presidents differ most 
from their colleagues throughout the 
United States is New England. On two 
traits these New England presidents place 
distinctly higher values than their col- 
leagues: having “a high general academic 
record” was rated “highly important” by 
53 per cent of the 64 presidents in New 
England, but by only 42 per cent of the 
820 in the whole country; bei 
“friendly, democratic, tolerant, an 
helpful to students” (c) was “highly im- 

rtant” to 92 per cent in New England, 

ut to only 82 per cent of the total group. 
Having had “successful experience in a 
nonacademic job” was considered “un- 
important or undesirable” by 47 per cent 
of all the 820 executives, but by 61 per 
cent of those in New England. 
nizing his materials and prepar- 
ing carefully for each meeting of a class 
(e) was “highly important” to 79 per 
cent of presidents in general, but to only 
69 per cent in New England. Consider- 
ing “himself as primarily a_ college 
teacher (rather than as a subject-matter 
specialist)” (j) was “highly important” 
to 66 per cent of all executives, but to 
only 56 cent in New England. Be- 
havior that “reflects high ideals” (f) 
was “highly important” to 74 per cent of 
all, but to only 64 per cent in New Eng- 
land. Having “studied the special in- 
terests, abilities, and needs of college stu- 
dents” was “highly important” to 43 


per cent of college presidents in general, 
but to only 31 per cent of those in New 
England. Having “studied the tech- 
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niques of diagnosis is and guidance of col- 
lens students” was “highly important” 
to 23 per cent of all presidents, but to 
only 14 per cent in New England. 

A fourth column was provided on the 
printed inquiry form in which a presi- 
dent might check an item that he had 
already rated “important” or “highly 
important” if evidences of the trait were 
“rarely found in the credentials of a 

licants for teaching positions.” Table 
I presents the same 23 traits that were 
listed in Table I, but it shows the per- 
centages which the “rarely noted” ratings 
were of the total of “important” and 
“highly important” ratings on each trait. 


TABLE II 
PERCENTAGES OF DESIRABLE TRAITS 
“RARELY NOTED” 

Per Per Per 

Trait Cent | Trait Cent | Trait Cent 
a 27 i 23 q 1 
b 13 Hi 30 r 14 
c 19 16 s 21 
d 30 1 8 t 15 
e 25 m 9 u 20 
f 8 n 2 Vv 28 
34 o 3 w 36 
32 p 27 


The desirable items least often found 
in the credentials of applications for 
college positions are, according to Table 
II, traits w, g, d, and j. By reference to 
Table I it is seen that these are: (w) 
“has studied problems of college teach- 
ing and of its evaluation”; (g) “takes 
broad (rather than departmental) view 
of educational problems”; (¢) “under- 
stands the problems most often met by 
college students in their work”; (j) “re- 
gards himself as primarily a college 
teacher (rather than as a subject-matter 
specialist) .” These are the kinds of 
traits the college presidents desire, but of 
which they now most rarely find evi- 
dences in the credentials submitted to 
them by applicants for positions. The 
credentials received do, however, usually 
contain evidences regarding the follow- 
ing desirable traits: (q) “academic rec- 
ord in his special field is unusually high”; 
(n) “has successfully taught his subject 
in college”; (0) “has good health and 
physical vigor.” Unfortunately, most 


of the items that are considered of t- 
est era (in Table I) are 
by Table II to be least often reported in 
the credentials submitted by applicants 
for lower-division teaching positions. 

As was indicated in the first paragraph, 
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does not indicate what their deans and 
department heads want or do. The evi- 
dence assembled here is sufficiently im- 
portant, however, to be worthy of serious 
study in connection with the develop- 
ment of admission policies, curricula, 


this should be considered as an interim 
report. It shows what college executives 
say they want when employing teachers 
for lower-division college students. It 


and general procedures in the graduate 

schools which attempt to prepare teach- 

= for first- and second-year college stu- 
nts. 


TEACHER-EDUCATION AND CERTIFICATION OFFICERS PLAN 
SUMMER MEETING 


The 1951 meeting of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification is scheduled for June 24, 25, and 26 on the Stanford University campus at Palo 
Alto, California. These sessions will immediately precede the sixth annual Conference of the 
National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards scheduled for June 
27-30, at the same place. 

A year ago, at the Indiana Conference, the state directors set up a special committee 
to prepare a preliminary draft of standards for the accreditation of teacher-education institutions. 
This committee consists of Harold J. Bowers, Ohio; J. L. Blair Buck, Virginia; Henry C. 
Herge, Connecticut, chairman of the committee; and W. Earl Armstrong, United States Office 
of Education, and T. M. Stinnett, Associate Secretary of the National Commission, consultants. 

This committee developed a preliminary draft of proposals based largely on the findings 
of the Indiana Conference. These p were discussed, modified, and extended, at the 
seven regional midwinter conferences of the NASDTEC. They are now the basis of one of the 

to be faced at the forthcoming Palo Alto Conference. 

The state directors, recognizing their immediate responsibility to the chief-state-school officer 
in whom legal authority is vested in each state, are consistently pursuing the many illusive 
aspects of this perplexing problem. Working in close harmony with all of the other interested 
agencies, including the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, and the National 
Commission as the representative of the entire profession, these state authorities are in a 
strategic position to contribute significantly to this vital task. 

The recent history of the NASDTEC is marked by the rapid growth of the Association and 
its meaningful accomplishments. Its pioneering efforts in the field of reciprocity in the cer- 
tification of teachers have done much to clarify the issues; the eight-state compact in New 
Jersey, New York, and the New England States is not only evidence of progress, but sets a pat- 
tern for more rapid achievement elsewhere, ultimately looking to nationwide agreements and 

ures. 

The other major items to be considered at the 1951 national meeting of the Association 
include: (1) how to maintain and upgrade standards during the emergency; (2) duties and 
responsibilities of state directors of teacher education and certification; (3) current supply-and- 
demand picture of teachers—future outlook; (4) status of AACTE; (5) how to achieve uniformity 
in personnel-record keeping by certification officials on a national basis—James T. Coleman, 
yas a State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississippi; Chairman of the Planning 

ttee. 


STUDENT TEACHING—WHEN, WHERE, AND HOW? 
Joseph S. Butterweck 


, aa teaching, as part of a pro- 
gram of teacher education, came into 
existence after the student had acquired 
a knowledge of the theory and practice 
of teaching. He was then apprenticed to 
an experienced teacher in order to de- 
velop such skill in teaching as time and 
opportunity permitted. The model 
school, later called the laboratory school, 
was established to provide this experi- 
ence. 

As the concept of teacher education 
broadened to include all young teachers 
for secondary as well as elementary 
schools, for teachers of academic sub- 
jects and for the so-called special subjects, 
the opportunities for student teaching 
could not be provided in a laboratory 
school. Public schools were drafted to 
help. But they had no recognized re- 
sponsibility for teacher education. What 
help they gave was on a volunteer basis. 
Some were paid a small stipend for their 
service, but the majority were not recog- 
nized in any way. 

The college generally provided little 
or no supervision in the early stages of 
this development. Limited manpower 
and the expense for supervision resulted 
in the practice of assigning the student 
to a particular teacher in a public school, 
making an occasional visit to that school, 
and holding a periodic group conference 
on campus of those students who were 
thus ws In many situations, 
the student’s campus school forbade a 
full week, or even a full day, of attend- 
ance to his student teaching duties so 
that they became merely a part-time re- 
sponsibi ny They were often regarded 
as so much time spent, rather than as 
opportunity for professional growth. 

It is littke wonder that the public 
school increasingly looked upon this re- 
lationship as a nuisance to be discharged 
with a minimum of effort. Yet the young 
person who served the “master teacher” 
one year was frequently employed the 
following year as a full-time teacher. He 
was expected to serve the school and its 


The framework within which student 
teaching is accomplished is often deter- 
mined by local conditions. Teacher- 
education institutions in large cities, 
particularly if many of their graduates 
find immediate employment in the local 
school system, must develop plans and 
procedures consistent with those condi- 
tions. At Teachers College, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
where Joseph S. Butterweck is Director of 
Secondary Education, the productive plan 
which he describes here shows such ef- 


fective adaptation. 


community as well as did his former 
mentor. 

This was the problem with which we 
were confronted in the Division of Sec- 
ondary Education a generation ago. (In- 
cidentally, the situation has not 
a great deal generally in these 20-odd 
years with possibly one exception. Where 
a generation ago most of the teachers in 
the public secon schools of a large 
metropolitan area like greater Philadel- 
phia had little professional training and 
were averse to cooperation in the prepa- 
ration of new teachers, the preservice and 
in-service professional education of the 

t two decades has increased the num- 

r of teachers who are sympathetic to 
student teaching as an essential pre- 
requisite for certification.) 

In 1928, we experimented with a new 
approach to student teaching. This ex- 
periment was previously reported.’ It 
differed from the conventional approach 
in the following respects: 

1. A miniature secondary school is 
operated during the summer months. In 
it (a) the student teacher becomes the 
regular teacher of this school with full 
responsibility for at least two classes; 
(b) experienced teachers from the co- 


*Butterweck, Joseph S. “Apprenticeship 
Teaching in Secondary Schools.” School Review 
37: 377; May, 1929. 
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ey school become full-time super- 
visors. ratio of one supervisor to five 
student teachers is maintained; (c) a 
representative from the University is 

inted as the full-time director of the 
school; (d) a representative of the local 
school district becomes the administra- 
tive head or principal of the school. 

2. Student teachers learn to teach not 
by observing or assisting, but by ——s 
with full responsibility. Asa result, eac 
student uses his personality to the best 
of his ability and develops teaching 
skills in a manner which is indigenous 
to his nature. 

3. Experienced supervisors help the 
student teacher to correct minor mis- 
takes and suggest better ways of attain- 
ing desired results. These supervisors 
are employed because of their teaching 
ability, and develop skill in supervision 
under the tutelage of the director of the 
center. In the course of time, special 
techniques of supervision emerge suit- 
able to such a teacher-education situa- 
tion. During the first days of the sum- 
mer session, short, frequent inspectional 
visits are made with little comment as a 
rule. By the second week, the super- 
visory period is long enough to discover 
specific teaching needs and is followed 
by extensive conferences. At the end 

each week each student teacher re- 
ceives a written diagnosis of his strengths 
and his weaknesses and suggestions for 
improvement. A copy of these weekly 
suggestions becomes a part of the perma- 
nent record of his student teaching. 

4. Much opportunity is provided for 
the socialization of the student teachers. 
This has an intra-group supervisory val- 
ue in that it encourages a large amount 
of interchange of experiences among in- 
dividuals who are confronted with simi- 
lar problems and for whom a free expres- 
sion of opinion does not endanger per- 
sonal security. In other words, young 
neophytes in the profession are not in 
danger of “losing face” by frankly shar- 
ing their difficulties with as they 


might be if they shared these either with 
supervisors or with individuals with 
much more teaching experience. 

There, of course, are weaknesses in 
this type of student teaching. Some of 
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them are: (a) Classes are smaller than is 
common in secondary schools generally; 
(b) pupils are of less ability or at least 
of lower school achievement; (c) the 
summer school does not present a normal 
situation in that the student actjvities, 
faculty meetings, community rélation- 
ships as these commonly exist during the 
regular school year are generally missing. 
Our experience with this type of center 
for student teaching—an experience ex- 
tending over 20 years numbering cur- 
rently (1950) eight centers, 229 student 
teachers, 45 supervisors, and 2461 chil- 
dren—has shown the importance of re- 
quiring every prospective secondary- 
school teacher to spend at least one 
summer in this type of situation. 


Our undergraduate program provides 
for two periods of student teaching—one 
as early in the four-year period as feasi- 
ble, the other as late as ible. We 
refer to the first as Preliminary Student 
Teaching under the course number Sec- 
ondary Education 89 and to the latter as 
Final Student Teaching, Secondary Edu- 
cation 91. The former carries three se- 
mester hours of credit, the latter six se- 
mester hours. The minimum time spent 
is 60 and 120 hours respectively. 

A course in techniques of teaching is 
tied in with Preliminary Student Teach- 
ing. This is designed as a group con- 
ference in which instructor and students 
share their teaching experiences so that 
principles of good teaching emerge from 
the discussion. It also serves as a means 
which the instructor uses to establish 
certain principles of good teaching which 
he wants to have implemented. 

The Preliminary Student Teaching, 
with its attendant course in Techniques 
of Teaching, is usually taken at the be- 
ginning of the junior year, preceded by 
a year’s course in Orientation in Educa- 
tion and its associated laboratory experi- 
ence of responsibility for a small group 
of children in an informal social agency 
situation. What is done in Final Stu- 
dent Teaching is usually determiied by 
the student’s success in the preliminary 
course. If he gave evidence of having 
the potentialities of a core teacher, one 
of two paths is open to him. 

1. He may enroll as a five-year stu- 
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dent. This is a curriculum designed for 
a small number in each class, usually not 
more than ten per cent. The program 
eventuates in a master’s degree and in- 
volves one term of full-time “assistant- 
ship” to a core teacher of recognized 
ability in one of the junior-high schools 
in Philadelphia. The young teacher is 
accepted as a regular member of the fac- 
ulty, and he is assigned the same respon- 
sibilities as other teachers with the excep- 
tion of not having a group of pupils of 
his own. He shares this responsibility 
with the regular teacher. This “assist- 
antship” has been expanded this year to 
include Cecil County, Maryland. The 
college gives him nine semester hours 
of credit for this work and an additional 
two semester hours for a seminar. This 
seminar is in charge of the member of 
the staff of the Division of Secondary 
Education who is adviser for this five- 
year group. Each student may take an 
additional course on campus in the eve- 
ning or Saturday morning. 

2. The second alternative for a stu- 
dent in this potential core group is to 
serve as an intern at the Radnor Town- 
ship Junior High School four days a 
week for one semester. This becomes 
part of his undergraduate program, for 
which he receives six semester hours of 
credit. But he may also receive three 
semester hours additional credit for reg- 
ular courses by completing certain pre- 
scribed assignments under the supervi- 
sion of the staff member who supervises 
his internship. In addition, the student 
may enroll for six semester hours on 
campus, which he takes in the late after- 
noon, evening, or Saturday. 

A second group emerges from the Pre- 
liminary Student Teaching—the good 
“run-of-the-mill” teachers destined to 
teach subjects in a senior- or junior-high 
school. A student in this group is given 
a choice of the following alternatives: 

1. Spend a second summer doing his 
final student teaching in one of the stu- 
dent-teaching centers described herein. 

2. Be assigned to a regular winter 
school, either two whole days a week or 
for two periods daily for a term. Whether 
“1” or “2” plan is used or the alternatives 
in plan “2” apply is largely fortuitous, 
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although certain factors are kept in mind 
in advising the student. These are: (a) 
If he is timid, not forceful, but has a 
good scholarship record and uses good 
teaching technique, plan “1” is followed 
to give him more opportunity for control 
of groups on his own and thereby estab- 
lish confidence in himself; (b) if he does 
well with individual pupils but needs 
experience with the control of larger 
groups, plan “2” is used; (c) if he shows 
evidence of good teaching, potentiality 
but carelessness about administrative de- 
tails, he follows plan “2” and the assign- 
ment requiring full-day attendance, thus 
developing in the student an apprecia- 
tion of the extent to which this factor is 
important for success; () if he is in- 
clined to overestimate his ability and 
needs a larger challenge than a summer 
setting provides, plan “2” is used; (e) 
when he is more interested in scholar- 
ship than =e le and is destined to 
become a subject-matter teacher in 
an academic high school, plan “2” is used 
again and he is assigned to a senior high 
school in which the academic offering is 


emphasized. 
In addition to the potential core teach- 
er and the g “run-of-the-mill” 


teacher, a third group is discernible: the 
individual who is slow in maturing, who 
has the basic intelligence and personality 
requisite to become a good teacher but 
who, because of a prolonged period of 
protection in his childhood or for other 
reasons, needs more help and encourage- 
ment than is true of the average. This 
student is encouraged to elect a second 
summer of student teaching. Ideally, 
many of these ought to have a third 
period of student teaching at a later date 
and in a larger and normal high-school 
situation, but this step toward improved 
competency has not been taken by us. 

In the title of this article we ask the 
question “Student Teaching—When, 
Where, and How?” Our answer as de- 
veloped in practice during the past two 
decades is as follows: 

When? In two installments, the first 
at the beginning of the student's junior 
year, the second at the end of his senior 
year. 

Where? In a summer setting where a 
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miniature secondary school is established 
and organized to provide the maximum 
amount of control and supervision for 
every student, at least for his first stage. 
In final stage, differentiation of ex- 
perience is provided, the nature of the 
experience being determined by the type 
of teaching potentialities which emerge 
from his first teaching experience. 
How? Full responsibility from the be- 
ginning with groups small enough and 
with su ision sufficiently frequent to 
insure that weaknesses are overcome and 


strengths are developed as rapidly as the 
abilities of the young teacher permit. 
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How long? Until there is evidence that 
competency has been developed to the 
point where the young teacher can “carry 
on” on his own. This means not only 
competency to teach a traditional lesson 
in a conventional manner; it means com- 
petency to take pupils where they are 
and guide them to a higher point in their 
development. Only when the young 
teacher has demonstrated these two 
competencies does he give promise that, 
with experience and greater maturity, 
he is likely to become an asset to the 
teaching profession. 


the Researchers 


PROGRESS IN RESEARCH ON PERSONNEL EVALUATION 
P. C. Baker and H. H. Remmers 


E, the past quarter-century the Division of 
Educational Reference of Purdue University has 
had in progress at all times some investigation 
dealing with the evaluation of personnel by 
means of attitude measurement. Most of these 
projects were carried out as doctoral disserta- 
tions or as master’s theses, indicating a certain 
degree of excellence in the scientific methodology 
employed in these projects, and the clarity and 
succinctness (if not far-reaching effects) of the 
conclusions drawn from them. 


Most of these research projects have been de- 
signed within a fairly definite frame of reference 
and with a particular set of basic assumptions. 
It is assumed that individuals functioning in a 
given position will attempt to achieve the objec- 
tives of that position by differing means, and 
that the differences in these means are discern- 
ible to superiors, co-workers, or subordinates. 
Casual observation tends to support the conten- 
tion that superiors, co-workers, and subordinates 
will place value judgments upon these differing 
means of obtaining given objectives. In other 
words, the people around a worker will “rate” 
him on the way he does his job. 


Without being organized and defined, these 
“ratings” will be only vague, generalized atti- 
tudes that, by their very nature, are most likely 
to be highly unreliable and invalid; but, more 
important, they have only a negative effect in the 
work situation because they are not communi- 
cated to the person involved in any form other 
than gossip and rumor. 

The research in personnel evaluation of the 
Division of Educational Reference has been de- 
signed to achieve the following ends: (1) to de- 
fine the important aspects and duties of a job 
for which there are discernible differences in de- 
grees of excellence of fulfillment; (2) to develop 
and standardize a psychological instrument by 
means of which it is possible to measure the at- 
titudes of superiors, co-workers, or subordinates 
toward one who is doing that job; (3) to deter- 
mine the relationships between attitudes as 
measured by this instrument and certain other 
variables. 

To state the preceding arguments in terms of 


Mr. Remmers, as Head of the Division 
of Educational Reference at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Indiana, was invited to 
prepare the section for this issue. Mr. 
Baker, one of his collaborators, has as- 
sisted. This research division has long 
been known for studies of teaching and 
of the evaluation of teaching. Mr. Rem- 
mers is currently the Chairman of the 
American Educational Research Associa- 
tion Committee on the Criteria of Teach- 
er Effectiveness.—Douglas E. Scates. 


a specific case, let us consider the college instruc- 
tor with whom a great amount of research has 
been done. 

The most important duty of the instructor is 
to teach his students. Different instructors at- 
tempt to achieve this end by differing means. 
They have differing philosophies of education. 
They are, furthermore, possessed of differing 
characteristics, personalities, and skills in impart- 
ing information to their students and in motivat- 
ing their students. Students have attitudes 
toward their instructors regarding these charac- 
teristics and skills. If we assume that the “total 
student” enters the classroom, we must also as- 
sume that his attitudes toward the instructor 
enter into the learning situation and exert some 
influence upon it. For the most part, these atti- 
tudes are vague and generalized. They are also 
contagious; hence, an instructor's “reputation” 
may very well be known to his students before 
they enter his classroom. An instructor may or 
may not be aware of a possible “poor reputa- 
tion,” but the very nature of its derivation makes 
it impossible for him to do anything constructive 
to change it. It is difficult to grapple with vague 
generalities. 

The Purdue Rating Scale for Instruction. The 
26 items listed in Table 1 have been chosen from 
various sources as being among the most im- 
portant contributors to the “generalized atti- 
tude” toward an instructor and the most im- 
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TABLE 1 
Tue Purpue Ratinc SCALE For INsTRUCTION—RELIABILITIES 
Trait Reliability Reliability Reliability 
20 vs. 20° by “class” + by “instructor” + 

1, Interest in subject 925 922 924 
2. Sympathetic attitude toward students 864 895 924 
5. Fairness in grading 835 810 857 
4. Liberal and progressive attitude 856 893 910 
5. Presentation of subject-matter 928 933 933 
6. Sense of proportion and humor 873 872 897 
7. Self-reliance and confidence 908 914 916 
8. Personal peculiarities 904 897 916 
9. Personal appearance 904 933 943 
10. Stimulating intellectual curiosity 915 908 908 

. Suitabili subject- 
12. Suitability of size of class 805 834 834 

. whi ob of were 
790 
15. Suitability of the reference material available 927 743 767 
16. Laboratory facilities available 644 850 878 
17. Suitability of the assigned textbook 446 S41 854 
18. Use made of tests as aids to learning 865 852 854 

19. Amount of freedom allowed the students in select- 
ing the materials to be studied -787 854 861 
20. How the course is fulfilling your needs 872 812 832 
21. Range of ability in the class 495 555 593 
22. Amount and type of assigned outside work -738 -780 814 

23. The t given to tests in determini final 
822 745 776 

. tion wi 

808 814 832 
25. Frequency of tests 860 694 676 
26. Over-all rating of the instructor 907 899 904 


* The 20 vs 20 reliabilities (column 2) were obtained by a modified split-half technique as fol- 
lows: 20 rating scales were selected at random from among all the rating scales for each instructor 
in a group of 205 instructors. Each instructor's 20 rating scales were divided into random halves 
and the mean of the ratings on each half was computed for each item. The correlation between 
these mean ratings was computed for the 205 instructors and stepped up by means of the Spearman- 
Brown prediction formula. The number 20 was chosen as a fair estimate of the average size of a 
college class. 

t The reliabilities for “class” were obtained by means of the Horst reliability formula for 
unequal numbers of raters. In this instance, the overlap in variance between classes with the same 
instructor was ignored. The reliabilities for “instructor” were computed in the same way, but all 
the separate classes for each instructor were grouped together and considered as one class. These 
two kinds of reliabilities were computed because some instructors want all ratings from separate 
classes grouped together, while others want each class treated separately. 
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portant traits where “good” and “poor” instruc- 
tors are seen to differ. These are the aspects, 
duties, traits, skills, and conditions that adminis- 
trators, instructors, and students all agree should 
be included in a scheme to evaluate the effective- 
ness of an instructor.’ 


The use of this scale is very simple. The stu- 
dents are directed to rate their instructor on a 
ten-point scale for each of the first ten items, 
and on a five-point scale for the last 16 items. 
Ratings are facilitated by the provision of verbal 
descriptions of an instructor who would be rated 
at a given point on each item. When the rat- 
ings have been made, the mean rating awarded 
on each trait is computed. These mean ratings 
are then plotted on a profile chart which shows 
graphically the percentile rank of each mean 
rating. This profile chart, with a frequency dis- 
tribution of all the ratings, is returned to the 
instructor for his consideration and guidance. 

Apart from the research possibilities, the use 
of this scale serves two major purposes. The 
rating process is treated realistically with the 
tacit acknowledgment that there is probably 
some “good” and some “bad” in all instructors; 
that few of them are all “good” or all “bad.” 
The students, then, are not asked to rate their 
instructor in an over-all sense; rather, they are 
directed to consider specific instructor traits 
which are associated with effective teaching and 
specific realities of the classroom associated with 
an agreeable learning situation. This approach 
to ratings tends to eliminate the generalized at- 
titude or “halo” kind of rating which will exist 
without a more systematic-evaluation procedure. 
Evaluation in this manner also tends to generate 
a more wholesome atmosphere in a classroom. 
The students feel that they, as the “consumers” 
of this man’s teaching, should have some ac- 
cepted, objective method of expressing them- 
selves on the subject of the quality of his teach- 
ing. The rating scheme provides this oppor- 
tunity. 

Secondly, the use of this scale enables the 
instructor to learn in what specific respects he 


* The first ten traits listed were derived from 
the list of desirable qualities for instructors 
found in the report of the “Better Yet” Faculty- 
Student Committee of the University of Chicago. 
The need for the remaining items grew out of 
the many investigations with the old form of the 
scale, and were definitely crystallized in the re- 
a by Messrs. Remmers and Elliott. Quality of 

nstruction in Elementary Courses, University of 
Chicago, Bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors, April, 1926. 


Remmers, H. H., and Elliott, D. N. “Class- 


room Factors: How the Teacher Views Them.” 
Research Report No. 494. Division of Educa- 
tional Reference, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana, 1949. 
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falls short in the eyes of his students. Although 
the scale does not exactly diagnose the ills that 
may exist in a classroom, it does point to the 
general area of disaffection. For example, a low 
rating on “personal peculiarities” might mean 
anything from a disturbing habit of tugging at 
the earlobe to a flagrant disregard for social con- 
ventionalities in proper speech. The instructor 
might be completely unaware of some man- 
nerism or “tic,” but its constant presence in the 
classroom can captivate the attention of the stu- 
dents to the point of complete disregard for the 
subject under discussion. The low point on the 
profile chart at item number 9 warns the in- 
structor that something is amiss about his per- 
son; it then becomes a personal matter to take 
the necessary steps to correct the offending man- 
nerism. In a word, the Purdue Rating Scale for 
Instruction tells the instructor what his reputa- 
tion is, and in such a way that he can do some- 
thing about it if he is not satisfied. 

As with most forward-looking ideas, this idea 
of “student ratings” has had many strong op- 
ponents as well as strong proponents. The many 
objections raised, whether founded in fact or in 
fancy, whether expressions of feelings of inse- 
curity or expressions of sincere skepticism have, 
wherever possible, been made the subject of 
honest scientific investigation. It is to the credit 
of the maturity of our undergraduate students 
and the enlightenment of their instructors that 
most of these objections have been overruled by 
our investigations. The plausible objection that 
the students will not agree among themselves on 
the “worth” of an instructor is refuted by the 
astonishingly high reliabilities that have been 
found for each item of the Purdue Rating Scale 
for Instruction as indicated in Table 1. Other 
vigorous objections are refuted in the statements 
quoted below, each of which resulted from some 
careful piece of research. 

“A considerable number of those who have 
used student ratings believe this procedure is 
useful for facilitating the educational process. 
Knowledge of student opinions and attitudes 
leads to the improvement of the teacher's person- 
ality and educational procedures.” . . . “If 25 or 
more student ratings are averaged they have as 
much reliability as do the better educational and 
mental tests at present available.” . . . “Grades 
of students are not, in general, related to their 
ratings of the teacher.” . . . “While the effect on 
student ratings of a generalized attitude (‘halo 
effect’) toward the teacher has not been isolated, 
it apparently does not exist to an extent sufficient 
to invalidate the ratings of separate aspects of 
teaching methods and of the course. Evidence 
indicates that students discriminate reliably for 
different aspects of the teacher’s personality and 
of the course, and between different instructors 
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and courses.” ... “There is evidence showing that 
little if any relationship exists between student 
ratings of teachers and the judged difficulty of 
the course.” ... “In a given institution there exist 
wide and important departmental differences in 
effectiveness of teaching as judged by student 
opinion.” ... “The sex of the student raters bears 
little or no relationship to their ratings of teach- 
ers.” ... “The cost in time and money of obtain- 
ing student opinion is low. In fact, it is con- 
siderably less than the administration of a typi- 
cal standardized educational test of some com- 
prehensiveness.” . . . “Popularity in extra-class 
activities of the teacher is probably not ap- 
preciably related to student ratings of that 
teacher. For instance, in a certain department 
of Purdue University the ratings of all instruc- 
tors were uniformly high; however, teachers in 
this department are not at all prominent for 
their extra-class activities.” . . . “No research has 
been published invalidating the use of student 
opinion as one criterion of teaching effective- 
ness.” . . . “Teachers with less than five years’ ex- 
perience tend to be rated lower than teachers 
with more than eight years’ experience.” . . . 
“The sex of the instructor has no effect on the 
ratings awarded.” . . . “The year in school of the 
rater has no effect on the ratings given, except 
that ratings by graduate students tend to be a 
bit higher than those by undergraduates.” .. . 
“Alumni of ten years’ standing tend to rate their 
former instructors in the same way as do the 
present students of those instructors.” 

As with most research programs, the answer 
to each question leads to the asking of several 
others. Uppermost in the minds of interested 
investigators is the question of the relationship 
between student ratings of an instructor and his 
“true” ability as an instructor. Most of the 
available criteria of teaching effectiveness have 
been examined; as others appear, or are made 
available through improved techniques, they, 
too, are examined. At the present time there is 
under consideration the hypothesis that the 
ability to empathize with students is positively 
related to teaching effectiveness as viewed by 
the students. An elaborate experimental design 
has been set up to secure measures of student 
opinion of the instructor, the instructor's opinion 
of himself, the instructor's prediction of his stu- 
dents’ attitude toward him, and the students’ pre- 
diction of the instructor's own self-rating. It is 
hypothesized that the derived measures of ability 
to empathize and measures of reciprocal empathy 
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will be positively related to the attitudes of the 
students and to other available measures asso- 
ciated with advancement in the teaching pro- 
fession. If such is the case, the implications 
will be to devise a better instrument to measure 
this ability to empathize and continue the search 
until we can lay claim to a set of measures that 
will bear a definite relationship to the “true” 
ability of a college instructor. 

The Purdue Rating Scale for Administrators 
and Executives. A similar program of research 
with administrative personnel in colleges and 
universities, business and industry, and the pub- 
lic schools has led to the development and stand- 
ardization of The Purdue Rating Scale for Ad- 
ministrators and Executives. The same two 
major purposes are served by the use of this 
scale as with The Purdue Rating Scale for In- 
struction. Subordinates are enabled to crystallize 
and organize their attitudes toward their super- 
visor, and they are permitted to express these 
attitudes. The administrator is informed of 
which characteristics he most needs to improve 
in order to achieve a dynamically balanced ad- 
ministrative personality. 

Other devices. Another approach to the evalu- 
ation of the college instructor was made through 
the measurement of his knowledge of, and atti- 
tude toward, accepted teaching practices and 
principles of mental hygiene in the classroom. 
The scale, How Teach and Learn in College, 
grew out of this phase of the program. The 
scale, How I Counsel, was developed to perform 
the same service for counselors of high-school and 
college students. 

Conclusion. We have here sketched but briefly 
some of the problems we are considering and 
the techniques employed. It is not intended as 
a “progress report” in any technical sense; rather, 
our intention has been to stimulate a more 
widespread interest in these problems, or even 
to recruit competent researchers. With the com- 
pletion of each phase of our program the prob- 
lems seem to grow in number and complexity. 
The implications for future research seem 
limitless. 

All of the instruments mentioned above, and 
many others (some still in the experimental 
form) , have been made available to the profes- 
sion for use in evaluation programs and research 
projects. All interested persons are invited to 
contact the Personnel Evaluation Research Serv- 
ice, Division of Educational Reference, Purdue 
University. 


TE MY mind, public education has reached a 
significant turning point. Five years ago cur- 
riculum workers were using both the subtle arts 
of persuasion and the arrays of battle to establish 
the fact that the curriculum does change, ought 
to change, and that the teacher is the key person 
in planning school programs responsive to real 
needs of youth and the local-to-world environ- 
ment in which we live. Today that battle, if not 
won, is at least over the hump, and teachers are 
asking, “How do we do it?” Fortunately, mate- 
rials are at hand to answer that question and to 
help teachers in general use methods which have 
been developed by experimentation. The books 
mentioned below in relation to this general ob- 
servation are of inestimable importance, books 
deserving of extended review. They are books 
which move beyond theory to “This is the way 
we worked, and these are our accomplishments, 
our aims for the future.” These books and 
others similar to them should become the core 
of both our in-service and preservice work. 


From the American Council on Education, 
Committee on Intergroup Education in Co- 
operating Schools, Hilda Taba, Editor, come 
three books: Curriculum in Intergroup Rela- 
tions, Secondary School (1949, $1.25); Elemen- 
tary Curriculum in Intergroup Relations (1950, 
$2.50) ; and With Focus on Human Relations, A 
Story of an Eighth Grade (1950, $2.50). There 
are people who react negatively to the word 
“intergroup,” but let no one be misled—these 
teachers and consultants whose work is repre- 
sented here have approached successfully many 
problems of child development (“good” words) , 
and no teacher educator or curriculum worker 
can afford to miss these three. 

Nor can he miss Lucy Sprague Mitchell's Our 
Children and Our Schools (Simon and Shuster, 
New York, 1950, $4.00). Here teachers who 
learned their skills in the experimental Bank 
Street School tell how they wort.d with the 
teachers and pupils of the New ¥«"« City Public 
Schools. Parents, beginners, and old-timers will 
find insight, inspiration, and how-to-do-it here. 

Ruth Cunningham and her associates at the 
Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation have recorded their work in 
Understanding Group Behavior of Boys and 


With 
Dorothy MeCashey 


All communications to Miss McCuskey 
should be addressed to her at the School 
of Education, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


Girls (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1951, $3.25). 
This book is the first to address itself directly 
to problems of group structure, and teachers 
will learn to see their classes not as mobs, nor 
as individuals with a “temporary residence in 
the fourth grade,” but as human beings in vary- 
ing and shifting group relations. Social work- 
ers are very clear as to whether they are indi- 
vidual or group workers. It is time that teach- 
ers realized that while learning is an individual, 
not a mass, process the environment in which 
learning takes place is a group one. The value 
of this book is enhanced by an appendix which 
gives the instruments used in the experimenta- 
tion. 

The work of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute is further represented on a large scale by 
Hollis L. Campbell and Associates in Curriculum 
Improvement in Public School Systems (Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, 1950, $3.00). Mr. Campbell 
contributes a magnificent hundred pages which 
illuminate for the middle-aged ones of us, at 
least, several movements through which we have 
lived. Then follow actual accounts of how public 
school systems have approached curriculum plan- 
ning in organized fashion. These accounts, writ- 
ten in the various communities, vary as widely 
as do Glencoe and Denver, and gain thereby. 
There is no one way to do it, but significant 
principles emerge from the variety. 

These six books should occupy both the “pro- 
fessors” and the “doers” for years to come. 

There are two new books on the theory of the 
curriculum: William B. Featherstone, A Func- 
tional Curriculum for Youth (American Book 
Company, New York, 1950, $3.25); and B. 
Othaniel Smith, William O. Stanley, and J. Har- 
lan Shores, Fundamentals of Curriculum De- 
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velopment (World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York, 1950, $4.50). Mr. Feather- 
stone has a dynamic concept of curriculum de- 
velopment and says plainly that verbalism is to 
be avoided. It is with real regret, therefore, 
that this reviewer has come to the conclusion 
that the author fell into the very pit he wished 
so earnestly to avoid. Messrs. Smith, Stanley, 
and Shores’ book is comprehensive, logically or- 
ganized, and excessively pedagogical. 


Audio-Visual Yearbook 

The 1950 Yearbook of the Association for Stu- 
dent Teaching is Audio-Visual Materials in 
Teacher Education (The Association for Student 
Teaching, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, $2.00) . 
The annotated listing of One Hundred and One 
Selected Films for Teacher Education and the 
bibliography on supervision of student teaching 
are especially valuable. 


Higher Education 

Current Issues in Higher Education, 1950 
(Department of Higher Education, NEA, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $2.00) the report of the fifth 
annual National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago, 1950, is an extremely useful 
volume. The reports of each group, brief, yet 
comprehensive, offer excellent summaries of 
trends of thinking and practice in 26 different 
areas of higher education. As a reference vol- 
ume, therefore, its value goes far beyond that 
of the usual record for those who were there. 


Teacher Rating? 

The title of Better Than Rating (Association 
of Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
NEA, Washington, D.C., 1950, $1.25) gives a clue 
to the direction of the pamphlet. The leader- 
ship of ASCD is to be congratulated for facing 
directly a controversial problem which occurs 
periodically in every state and local community. 
There are unquestionably differences between 
effective teaching and ineffective teaching, and 
both laymen and professional educators occa- 
sionally assume that it ought to be a right and 
relatively simple matter to determine which is 
which, reward the “good” and penalize or elimi- 
nate the “bad.” Unfortunately, the systems de- 
signed to accomplish the above purpose have 
succeeded mainly in creating an atmosphere of 
mutual mistrust, suspicion, fear, and conformity. 

Better Than Rating lists the various systems 
of rating and the claims made for each. On the 
assumption that progress in democratic education 
depends on behavioral changes in the direction 
of creativeness and invention, the pamphlet then 
describes the type of environment in which such 
changes are likely to take place. The rating 
scales do not stand up against such criteria. 

The process which is “better than rating” thus 
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emerges as one in which the school community 
organizes to foster professional growth through 
cooperative evaluation, wide range of profes- 
sional experiences, classroom experimentations, 
help during probationary years, adequate physi- 
cal and mental help, and the like. In short, 
there appears to be no quick and easy road to 
teacher evaluation; only the long, slow, and con- 
tinuous process of total school improvement ap- 
pears likely to bring the results desired. 


Conservation 

Conservation Education in American Schools, 
Twenty-ninth Yearbook (American Association 
of School Administrators, NEA, Washington, 
D.C., 1951, $4.00). If all the 7422 school ad- 
ministrators listed in the roster of this Twenty- 
ninth Yearbook devoted to conservation educa- 
tion read this comprehensive and interesting 
summary, evaluated their present emphasis on 
conservation and resource-use, and then decided 
to use this excellent set of suggestions in plan- 
ning for the future, education would have re- 
ceived the “shot of adrenalin” needed to carry 
out some of the much-professed slogans: “mak- 
ing education functional,” “meeting needs of 
children and communities,” “providing dynamic 
learning experiences,” “helping people to solve 
real problems” (in this case probably one of the 
most important problems of living—even sur- 
vival) . 

Teachers and teacher trainers will ultimately 
decide how much will have been accomplished 
by bringing together these fine case studies of 
rural and city, regional and state programs: the 
well-chosen lists of professional and classroom 
materials, films and recordings, agencies and or- 
ganizations interested in conservation. But now 
with the encouragement of school administrators 
to supplement that of the Association of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development with their 
“Large Was Our Bounty,” teachers and colleges 
should be able to design classroom units and 
projects, college courses and workshops to make 
conservation an integral part of the total school 
program. 

Even though the foreword says, “this is not a 
textbook on conservation, or a compendium of 
technical information about conservation prac- 
tices” the first two chapters contain in essence 
the basic and elemental problems of conserva- 
tion as related to soil, water, health, wildlife, 
recreation, forests, minerals, food, and com- 
munities. The historical summary of the agen- 
cies and influences on conservation forms a back- 
ground incentive for state and local initiative 
and support. Chapter 9 on “Preservice Education 
of Teachers” will be of particular interest to our 
members. The “Guide For School Programs” 
and suggestions on “Instructional Materials” will 
help anyone interested to get started on this im- 
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portant work of “Conservation Education in the 
American Schools.”"—Richard L. Weaver, Re- 
viewer. 

Gifted Children 

Sponsored by the American Association for 
Gifted Children, The Gifted Child (Heath and 
Company, New York, 1951, $4.00) is the result of 
two years of work by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Paul Witty. It has been designed 
“to awaken interest and effort among teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators in conserving and 
utilizing human talents and resources.” Coming 
as it does upon a rising tide of postwar interest 
in the problem of leadership and education of 
gifted and talented young people, the book sur- 
veys in a nontechnical treatment the principal 
facts known about gifted children, including 
their needs and special problems and the various 
types of provisions which have been made for 
such children in schools and communities. 

Some of the topics treated in separate chapters 
are: identification of gifted children; descriptive 
qualities, pointing toward a composite portrait; 
problems of mental hygiene especially pertinent; 
community, as distinct from school, responsi- 
bility for the gifted; special provisions for the 
education of the gifted. Other chapters consider 
problems related to children who possess extraor- 
dinary talent in science, and those especially tal- 
ented in music. Administrative problems are 
also treated appreciatively, furthering the essen- 
tial serviceability of the volume. Well docu- 
mented throughout, the closing chapter consists 
of a 233-item annotated bibliography by Elise H. 
Martens, the value of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

One of the more remarkable qualities of the 
work is the easy and graceful accomplishment 
of the purpose intended. The total presenta- 
tion comprises an adequate basis for initial plan- 
ning toward special provisions for such children, 
where school personnel might have become sensi- 
tive—as increasing numbers are—to this area of 
their responsibility. 

Adverse criticism is perhaps more inherent to 
the entire class of books under committee author- 
ship, rather than to this specific work. There is 
some duplication of content, as in instances 
where several authors deal with the characteris- 
tics of the teacher of gifted children, and where 
the area of personality adjustment receives at- 
tention from nearly all. There is, too, as might 
be expected, absence of conclusion among differ- 
ing opinions with respect to such general ques- 
tions as “Who are the gifted?” and “How best 
may they be subject to early identification?” 
Doubtless with progress toward empirical testing 
of the various theories, such conflicts in opinion 
will drop out. Mr. Terman’s researches, for in- 


stance, no longer permit indulgence in such 
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previously cherished notions as that gifted chil- 
dren are maladjusted, or that genius is the twin 
of insanity.—Virgil S. Ward, Reviewer. 


Career Teaching 

How It Feels to Be a Teacher, by Mary V. 
Holman (Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, 1950, 
$3.50) is a book which defies classification. It 
is definitely not a book for the high-school stu- 
dent considering teaching as a career. It is prob- 
ably not a book for the student in preservice 
training, although the subject-matter, readability, 
and style are suited to that group. What, then, 
is the book? 

Miss Holman, teacher, guidance counselor, psy- 
chiatric-social worker, sets out to find out what it 
feels like to be a professional-woman teacher, 
and the results are set forth in a pleasant narra- 
tive style, sometimes drawing on the arts of fic- 
tion to create background of the “typical 
teacher.” The book, dedicated to the memory of 
James S. Plant, skillfully develops the idea that 
the personality of the teacher is the important 
factor in her professional success or failure as 
well as in personal living. The author does this 
not by talking about vague character traits; 
rather, she creates or records childhood, teen-age, 
and college experiences. She has a lively section 
on parents, a penetrating one on understanding 
children, and an excellent discussion on the 
teacher and the community. The personal prob- 
lems of retirement are excellently handled. 


The women Miss Holman studied and por- 
trayed all appear to be single. Now that the 
pattern of married teachers is becoming so uni- 
versally accepted, I wish that she had included 
married women in her study. How much would 
that have changed the pattern? Is life sig- 
nificantly different for the married-woman 
teacher than for the single one? Perhaps that 
should be the subject for another book. 

Is this not the kind of book we need to help 
preservice teachers understand their work and 
their future personal lives? It is, and yet the 
impact is so devastating that I am not sure the 
preservice girl can take it. There are so many 
attic bedrooms, remote communities, problem 
children, ignorant and confused parents (sym- 
pathetically presented) that the adjusted, intelli- 
gent, happy college girl might well recoil in 
terror. The satisfactions of teaching are not 
here. This is a splendid book for mature teach- 
ers, for administrators, boards of education, par- 
ents, and citizens in general. But the preservice 
teacher? Well, read it and see what you think. 

Correction. In the March, 1951 issue of The 
Journal it is indicated on page 66 that Trinity 
College is in Massachusetts. This is an editorial 
error. The institution is in Cambridge, England. 
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AT THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


AACTE adds six to At its third 
annual meeting in Atlantic City on February 15- 
17, 1951, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education approved the application 
of six institutions for membership. They are 
as follows: Agricultural, Mechanical, and Nor- 
mal College, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Arkansas State 
College, State College, Arkansas; Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kansas; Lesley College, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Austin Peay State Col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tennessee; Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Attendance at the third annual meeting of 
the Association included the registration of 310 
delegates. They represented 171 member insti- 
tutions scattered among 40 states and the District 
of Columbia. As is its usual custom, the AACTE 
welcomed attendance by representatives of vari- 
ous other organizations and institutions not 
holding AACTE membership. 

Throughout the 1951 sessions major emphasis 
was placed upon participation by all delegates. 
Panel discussions in larger numbers than in pre- 
vious years permitted consideration of a wide 
variety of problems. The theme of the 1951 
conference, however, was closely related to the 
Intervisitation Program, which has already been 
launched by the Association and which provides 
for the visitation of each AACTE institutional 
member during a three-year period. 

Officers and major-committee chairmen of the 
Association are: 

President: Waldo E. Lessenger, Dean, College 
of Education, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 

n. 

Vice President: Robert E. McConnell, Presi- 
dent, Central Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Charles W. Hunt, One- 
onta, New York. 

Associate Secretary: Warren C. Lovinger, One- 
onta, New York. 

Members of Executive Committee: John G. 
Flowers, President, Southwest Texas State Teach- 
ers College, San Marcos; Edgar Fuller, Secretary, 
National Council of Chief State School officers; 
Laurence D. Haskew, Dean, College of Educa- 


tion, University of Texas; F. E. Henzlik, Dean, 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska; Harvey 
M. Rice, President, State Teachers College, Os- 
wego, New York; Waurine Walker, Member, 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; Herbert D. Welte, Pres- 
ident, Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. 

Chairman of Committee on Studies and Stand- 
ards: Lloyd P. Young, President, Keene Teach- 
ers College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Chairman of Committee on Accrediting: Dab- 
ney S. Lancaster, President, Longwood College, 
Farmville, Virginia—Warren C. Lovinger, Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, Oneonta, New York. 

Resolutions of the American Association of 
School Administrators. At its annual meeting 
in Atlantic City, the Association adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

RESOLUTION NuMBER 8—Professional status of 
the superintendency. The impact of world crisis 
on our American way of life emphasizes the need 
for intelligent and competent educational lead- 
ership in school administration. We recognize 
the necessity of continuous study of the role of 
the school administrator as an educational leader, 
and pledge our support in behalf of developing 
plans and procedures for the improvement of the 
professional status of the superintendent of 
schools at local community district, city, county, 
and state levels. The Association reaffirms its 
belief that further professionalization of the 
school administrator is desirable and essential 
to the welfare of children, youth, and adults. 

REsoLuTION NuMBER 11—Teaching personnel. 
Recruiting and educating competent teachers is 
fundamental to the improvement of the pubiic 
schools. 

We urge the adoption of a minimum standard 
of four years of college preparation, including 
professional courses, for the certification of teach- 
ers in all public schools. We further recommend 
that adequate in-service-training programs be 
provided in order that teachers may receive the 
most effective guidance and direction as they 
grow in service. 
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We urge that prospective teachers be carefully 
screened and given more guidance and counsel- 
ing concerning the qualifications and require- 
ments for successful teaching. 

We must continue to strive for improved work- 
ing conditions and professional recognition for 
teachers in order that they may be of better serv- 
ice in meeting the problems of our times. 

We charge the teaching profession with the 
obligation of providing the best defense of de- 
mocracy through full participation in making de- 
mocracy live and work. Members of the Com- 
munist Party shall not be employed in our 
schools. 

We urge that all agencies dealing with man- 
power problems give careful consideration to 
the development of a manpower policy which 
would insure the continued strength of our edu- 
cational system. 

We believe in strong professional organiza- 
tions of teachers, local, state, and national, to 
improve the status of teaching and teachers. 

RESOLUTION NUMBER 20— Accreditation of 
teacher-education institutions. We recognize 
that society's increasing demands upon the public 
schools of America make necessary higher stand- 
ards of teacher preparation and higher standards 
for the preparation of administrators. We 
heartily commend the activities of the NEA 
National Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, and the AASA Coopera- 
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tive in Educational Administration. 
We similarly commend the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education for the 
development of a sound pioneering program of 
accreditation of institutions engaged in the edu- 
cation of teachers. We recommend that our 
Association take steps in cooperation with other 
professional-education associations to study the 
accreditation of institutions of higher learning 
which engage in the preparation of teachers and 
administrators, with a view to the development, 
acceptance, and general application of such na- 
tional program of accreditation as later may be 
developed by the teaching profession.—Worth 
McClure, American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D. C. 

Annual conference of the American Associa- 
tion of Examiners and Administrators of Educa- 
tional Personnel. The annual meeting of this 
Association is scheduled to open on the evening 
of Tuesday, October 9, and continue through 
Friday, October 12, 1951, in the Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. Personnel directors, 
members of boards of examiners of city school 
systems, and other administrative officials con- 
cerned with personnel problems are invited to 
this conference. Full information concerning 
the program of the conference may be obtained 
from Wilfred C. Hopkins, Director of Examina- 
tions, Board of Public Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


STATE BY STATE 


ALABAMA 


Alabama offers doctoral programs in educa- 
tion. The College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Alabama has inaugurated programs lead- 
ing to the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy and 
Doctor of Education. Beginning with the sum- 
mer session of 1951, appropriate courses will be 
available for students who wish to do work 
toward the doctorate. Doctoral programs will 
be based upon broad areas of study in profes- 
sional education supplemented by appropriate 
supporting fields in other schools and colleges 
of the University, including the humanities, the 
social sciences, and the natural sciences. 

While there will be requirements common to 
all doctoral programs in education, each student 
will follow a program designed to contribute to 
the development of high competence as a teacher 
in elementary school, secondary school, or col- 


lege, or as a supervisor or director of special- 
education service, or as an educational adminis- 


Commissioner McGrath’s new book. The first 
book written by United States Commissioner of 
Education Earl James McGrath since he took 


office has just been published by the University 
of Alabama Press. Chapters I, II, and III con- 
sist of three papers prepared for the 22nd an- 
nual State Education Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Alabama last June. The chapters of 
the book are entitled Education and the People, 
Elementary Education Moves Ahead, The Sec- 
ondary School Today and Tomorrow, Vocational 
Education and National Well-Being, The Goals 
of Higher Education, Democracy’s Road to Free- 
dom, and Education and Foreign Policy. 


Summer education conferences. The follow- 
ing educational conferences are scheduled at the 
University in June, 1951: Seventh Annual Work- 
shop of Delta Kappa Gamma, June 22 and 23. 
Chief consultant: Margaret Boyd, Assistant 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Steubenville, 
Ohio, past Vice-President, National Delta Kappa 
Gamma; Second Annual Workshop on Youth 
Conservation of the Youth Conservation Com- 
mittee of the Alabama Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, June 20 and 21. Chief consultant: Mrs. 
H. Stanley Bailey, Chairman, Youth Conserva- 
tion, Southern Region, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs; Twenty-Second Annual Insti- 
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tute of the Alabama Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, June 26-29. Chief speaker: Daniel A. 
Prescott, Director for the Institute for Child 
Study, University of Maryland; Twenty-third 
Annual State Education Conference, June 25-27. 
Chief speaker: Henry Steele Commager, Profes- 
sor of History, Columbia University. 

Increase in enrollment in educa- 
tion. The enrollment in the College of Educa- 
tion shows a marked increase in the number of 
students who are preparing to teach in the ele- 
mentary schools. The number of students en- 
rolled in the elementary-education curriculum 
in 1946-47 was 82. In 1947-48 the number was 
92; in 1948-49, 146; in 1949-50, 223; and in 
1950-51, 244. 

1951 summer session. The number of faculty 
members in the College of Education for the 
summer session of 1951 will be greater than that 
for any previous summer session. This increase 
in faculty is necessary to take care of the ex- 
pected increase in the enrollment of teachers.— 
John R. McLure. 

Citizenship-education project. Superintend- 
ents, supervisors, principals, and teachers in 
northeast Alabama have asked that a project de- 
veloped in the summer of 1950 at the Jackson- 
ville State Teachers College be repeated in the 
summer term of 1951. 

A six-weeks’ workshop in Citizenship Educa- 
tion for teachers was started in the summer of 
1950. Efforts were made to find out who and 
what to contribute to the civic life of the com- 
munity, county, state, and the nation. The 125 
teachers enrolled were divided into four work 
groups with a director for each group. Topics 
studied by the four groups were: Civic Life on 
the Local Level, Civic Life on the State Level, 
Civic Life on the National Level, and Interna- 
tional Understandings. Each student belonged 
to two work groups with the entire group meet- 
ing to hear special visitors and for recreation. 
City halls, county court houses, state capitols, and 
state legislatures were visited, along with the 
offices of all important state officers. Congress- 
men and senators visited the project from the 
nation's capitol to help the program along. The 
workshop was concluded with a trip to Washing- 
ton where visits were made to both the House 
of Representatives and the Senate in session. 
The F.B.L., the Department of Agriculture, the 
Treasury Department, and other important gov- 
ernment agencies were visited. 


ARKANSAS 


Meeting of college deans. The Arkansas As- 
sociation of Collegiate Deans met at Hendrix 
College, Conway, March 16. Representatives 


from 16 Arkansas colleges were present. A major 


part of the program consisted in hearing com- 
mittee reports. A. J. Crabaugh, Dean, Arkansas 
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Polytechnic College, presented a report of a 
study group on the inauguration of a statewide- 
testing program for high-school seniors. A com- 
mittee was authorized to prepare plans for the 
1952 testing program. The report of a joint 
committee of the Arkansas Association of Col- 
lege Physical Education Teachers and the Col- 
legiate Deans regarding the revision of physical 
education, health, and safety requirements in 
the area of general education for elementary 
and secondary teachers was presented. The joint 
committee recommended no changes in the 
health, physical education, and safety require- 
ments in general education. In the physical 
education, health, and safety requirements for 
elementary teachers, it recommended that a 
three-semester-hour course in health and safety 
be retained in the general-education require- 
ments, and that a three-semester-hour course in 
“Materials and Methods in Elementary Physical 
Education” be added to the elementary spe- 
cialization requirements. 

A joint committee of the Association of Direc- 
tors of General Extension and the Collegiate 
Deans proposed that the method of giving final 
examinations for correspondence courses be 
changed to provide 26 college and public-school 
centers in the state. The institutions offering 
correspondence work agreed upon definite geo- 
graphical areas to which the college would send 
representatives to conduct examinations in Feb- 
ruary, May, August, and October of each year. 
Previously, correspondence examinations had 
been given monthly by the county school super- 
visors in the state. 

The State Board of Education adopted these 
regulations as a part of the state requirements 
for acceptance of correspondence work for certi- 
fication purposes. 

State survey of higher education. At the an- 
nual meeting of the Arkansas Education Asso- 
ciation in Little Rock on March 30, the college 
section heard members of the Arkansas Commis- 
sion on Higher Education discuss the two-year 
survey of state-controlled higher-education in- 
stitutions in Arkansas. 

New accrediting standards. The Arkansas 
State Board of Education, at its March 13 meet- 
ing, revised the junior and senior college ac- 
creditation standards to provide that any state- 
organized-and-supported public institution or 
private nonprofit institution will be chartered 
and accredited by the State Board of Education 
in the future.—Clifford S. Blackburn. 

CALIFORNIA 

Workshop in counseling. San Diego State 
College announces the second in a series of 
guidance workshops operating under a grant 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. The 1951 work- 
shop will be scheduled for two class periods each 
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day during the six-week session, June 18 to July 
27. It will be under the leadership of C. Gilbert 
Wrenn, who, in addition to serving as Professor 
of Educational Psychology and Guidance at the 
University of Minnesota, is President of the 
Division of Counseling and Guidance of the 
American Psychological Association. The work- 
shop will provide opportunities for both gioup 
and individual study, and will be coordinated 
as much as possible with the Seventh Annual 
Guidance Conference, June 25-29, and the other 
guidance courses. 
KANSAS 

Elementary recruitment program. A vigorous 
selective-recruitment program to establish a 
reserve of qualified teachers who may be called 
upon next fall in the event legally certified 
teachers are not available in sufficient number 
to meet the demands has been inaugurated in 
Kansas. M. C. Cunningham, President, Fort 
Hays State College, organized nine regional 
meetings in the western half of Kansas for the 
discussion of this problem. Assisting in this pro- 
gram were Miriam Marsh, Hutchinson Junior 
College teacher, representing the Kansas Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards; F. Floyd Herr, Director of Certifica- 
tion and College Accreditation, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; W. C. Wood, Head, 
Department of Education at Fort Hays State 
College, and Mrs. Helen Francis, Publicity Di- 
rector for the College. Participants in the re- 
gional meetings included members of the P.T.A., 
school-board members, administrators, and class- 
room teachers. The general observation is that 
the lay public does not want a repetition of 
World-War-II emergency certification. A major 
objective is to obtain the registration of qualified 
teachers under the direction of the Kansas Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, of which Ruth Stout of Washburn 
Municipal University (who is also a member of 
the National Commission) is chairman. The 
State Department of Public Instruction is co- 
operating in the promotion, and it is expected 
that all local teachers’ organizations and P.T.A. 
groups will assist in the project. 

Implementing the recommendation of the Kan- 
sas delegation at the Omaha Regional Confer- 
ence, the Commission developed a statewide 
program to secure a reserve-teacher registration. 
The mobilization program adopted proposed 
that: (1) the mobilization be statewide and 
conducted during a special week, April 16-21; 
(2) there be local autonomy, the locals to de- 
cide whether or not they take part in the pro- 
gram; (3) the title for the registration be 
“Teacher-Reserve Mobilization for Kansas”; (4) 
lay organizations, including P.T.A.. AAUW, 
BPW, Civil Defense Council and other civic or- 
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ganizations to be asked to cooperate; (5) only 
persons who have 60 or more college hours of 
work be registered; (6) participating locals be 
furnished with registration blanks printed by the 
KSTA; (7) local screening committees transfer 
information from the registration blank to a 
uniform card and that the committee report only 
on those who are qualified or can easily become 
qualified for teaching; (8) the cards be sent to 
The Commission, KSTA headquarters; (9) lists 
be drawn from the cards and submitted to col- 
leges that are interested; (10) the local commit- 
tee in charge of registration be composed of both 
professional and lay persons. 

Work of the Committee on Revision of Stand- 
ards for Accrediting Programs of Teacher Edu- 
cation is continuing under the direction of Rees 
H. Hughes, President, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg; a report from this Committee 
was submitted to the Kansas Advisory Council 
on Teacher Education on April 21, 1951. 

State Commission implements action program. 
The Kansas Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards has inaugurated 
statewide efforts to carry out the action program 
formulated in February. Special emphasis has 
been given to an intensive selective-recruitment 
program. Included in the campaign were per- 
sonalized letters to high-school seniors and col- 
lege freshmen, setting forth opportunities in 
teaching. Other professional organizations were 
urged to hold dinner meetings and conferences 
for prospective candidates. Career days were 
staged for high-school seniors. The Commission 
cooperated in a series of nine selective-recruit- 
ment conferences, March 5-7, sponsored by the 
Fort Hays State College. 


KENTUCKY 


New requirements for administrators. The 
Advisory Committee to the Council on Public 
Higher Education has statewide committees at 
work on a revision of programs of education and 
certification for principals, supervisors, and su- 
perintendents. The committees are composed 
of teachers, principals, supervisors, and college 
and State Department of Education personnel. 

These committees are approaching their work 
by first looking at the professional responsibili- 
ties of the positions and the professional com- 
petencies essential for meeting these responsibili- 
ties. On this basis recommendations are being 
made for a revision in the programs of educa- 
tion and certification. This approach is based 
on the belief that the improvement of teaching 
in the elementary and secondary schools can be 
brought about through an improvement in the 
quality of professional education and experiences 
provided for the leaders. The committees have 
recognized that in our changing society there has 
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been a change in the responsibilities of profes- 
sional jobs of school leaders. 

New program at Kentucky. During the past 
two years the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky has worked out a system in 
which one instructor remains with one group 
of students over an entire year even though the 
students may be taking several different courses. 
Such a recommendation has long been considered 
sound at the elementary and secondary levels, 
and it has been the experience in this institution 
that such an arrangement affords many addi- 
tional opportunities for guidance and for good 
instruction. At the present time the instructor 
who begins work with a group of students in 
September continues to work with them until 
June. During this time two and sometimes three 
courses might be included in the program for the 
students. 

Driver training for a number of years has 
been an integral part of the student-teaching 
program at the University of Kentucky. A pro- 
gram of driver education and safety education 
is considered to be desirable for all teachers re- 
gardiess of their major field. The course work 
includes class problems and behind-the-wheel 
training.—Frank G. Dickey. 


MICHIGAN 

Advisory Committee activities. The Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education and Certifica- 
tion held a joint meeting on January 5 with the 
State Curriculum Planning Committee. The pos- 
sibility of upgrading requirements for teachers’ 
certificates was considered, the discussion being 
based on the problem of general education. The 
discussion pointed to considerations for the im- 
provement of institutional patterns for teacher 
education, with particular reference to general- 
education needs and the over-all consideration 
of revising the State Certification Code. 

The Advisory Committee appointed two sub- 
committees. One of these, under the chairman- 
ship of James Griggs, Head of the Teacher-Edu- 
cation Division at Western Michigan College of 
Education, will be concerned with the revision 
of the requirements for certification and with 
techniques for obtaining the cooperation of the 
several educational interests in the state. The 
membership of the committee includes Robert 
Koopman, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Wesley Thomas, Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation; and John Lee, Wayne University. 

The second committee is chaired by Carl 
Gross, Michigan State College. This committee 
will consider the problem of improvement of 
institutional patterns. Members of the commit- 


tee are Milosh Muntyan, Michigan State College; 
Roy Robinson, Superintendent of Schools, Fern- 
dale; Robert Dixon, University of Michigan; and 
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Earl Kelley, Wayne University—Eugene Rich- 
ardson. 


Increase in elementary-teacher graduates. Ac- 
cording to a survey completed by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction in January the 
state will graduate 175 more elementary teachers 
during the current year than last year. The 
total figure for 1950-51 is 2239 as compared with 
2064 for the previous year. Prospective high- 
school-teacher supply shows an estimated decline 
of 184 teachers, or a drop from 2984 to 2800. 
The total number of teachers graduating in the 
state remains relatively constant at about 5000. 

Teacher-recruitment study. The Michigan 
Educational Policies Commission, appointed by 
Lee M. Thurston, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, reviewed the recommendations of a 
subcommittee on teacher recruitment, on April 
6 and 7. The Commission is especially inter- 
ested in securing an adequate supply of qualified 
teachers for the elementary schools.—Eugene B. 
Elliott. 


MONTANA 


State Committee established. The Montana 
Education Association authorized the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards Committee 
to become permanent by a constitutional amend- 
ment passed at the delegate assembly in Decem- 
ber, 1950. The Committee is composed of five 
members, each representing higher education, 
the State Department of Education, county su- 
perintendents, and classroom teachers. 

State-action program. Eight representatives 
attended the regional conference at Omaha in 
February, conducted by the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. The state delegation recommended 
that Montana curtail the issuance of emergency 
certificates, abolish any discrimination because 
of marriage, carry on a continuing state study of 
supply of and demand for teachers, and substan- 
tially increase state funds for teacher education. 
The group also recommended that teaching be 
classed in the same category as other necessary 
professions in the country’s total manpower con- 
siderations. 

Superior-teacher study. The State Committee 
on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards has begun a study to determine what school 
superintendents and school boards in the state 
expect of the superior teacher over and above 
what is expected of the average teacher. The 
summarization and analysis of the questionnaires 
will be under the direction of Linus J. Carleton, 
Montana State University. 

The Montana Committee has been charged 
specifically with the responsibility for promoting 
Future Teacher groups.—Gladys V. Johnson. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

News notes. St. Anselm’s College has been 
designated as a center for the administration of 
the National Teacher Examinations. This is 
the second consecutive year that St. Anselm's 
College has administered these examinations. It 
is also administering the Graduate Record Ex- 
amination to all seniors. 

Mount St. Mary’s College of Hooksett and 
Rivier College of Nashua have made provision 
in their liberal-arts programs for students who 
wish to prepare to teach. Student teaching is 
an integral part of the teacher-education major. 
Throughout New Hampshire the colleges are 
urging qualified young people to enter elemen- 
tary-school teaching in an effort to meet the 
critical need for teachers at this level. 

Ten school districts in northern New Hamp- 
shire have formed a school-study council. In 
other localities, the school-study-council ap- 
proach has been a major means of in-service 
education of teachers as well as a means of bring- 
ing all the resources of the cooperating com- 
munities to bear on the educational problems 
of the region. This is the first school-study 
council to be formed in New Hampshire al- 
though a number of school districts are members 
of the New England School Study Council.— 
Howard R. Jones. 


NEW JERSEY 

Television in teacher education. Exploration 
of the implications of television for teacher edu- 
cation is a major part of the work of the Tele- 
vision in Education Committee of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Montclair. 

A cooperative experiment in educational tele- 
vision has been under way since October, 1950, 
in cooperation with the Allan B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Incorporated. The Laboratories 
are supplying a Du Mont television-camera chain 
and associated equipment, and have trained the 
Director of the Audio-Aids Laboratory of the 
College in the technical operation of television 
equipment. A Television in Education work- 
shop for undergraduates has been taught co- 
operatively during the spring semester, 1951, by 
Edward Rasp, Director of the Audio-Aids Lab- 
oratory, Walter Kops, Instructor of Social Studies, 
and Herbert B. Gooden, Assistant Professor of 
Social Studies and Chairman of the Television in 
Education Committee. 

In April, 1951, the Committee sponsored edu- 
cational conferences, in cooperation with the 
New Tools for Learning Bureau of the College, 
and the New Jersey Science Teachers Associa- 
tion. The topics considered were: (1) telecast- 
ing an educational program; (2) using a telecast 
in the classroom; (3) educational television— 
status and outlook; (4) educational television— 
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a going concern; and (5) science education via 
television. 

The goal of the experimental program in edu- 
cational television at Montclair is to determine 
the uses of television by teacher-education insti- 
tutions and the schools, and their responsibilities 
in this expanding field. It is planned to estab- 
lish a seminar on educational television for in- 
service teachers and to expand the present Tele- 
vision in Education workshop for undergraduates. 
—Herbert B. Gooden. 

News notes. The new million-dollar campus 
for the New Jersey State Teachers College at 
Paterson will be ready for occupancy by Sep- 
tember, 1951. It is located on the Haledon es- 
tate, once owned by Garrett A. Hobart, 24th 
Vice President of the United States. The origi- 
nal buildings have been remodeled for admin- 
istrative and classroom use, and necessary new 
units are nearing completion. The new campus 
will be one of the most beautiful in New Jersey. 

The New Jersey School of Conservation at 
Stokes State Forest will conduct its third annual 
session from July 2 to August 23. Courses will 
be offered in field sciences, conservation educa- 
tion, rural sociology, camping education, and 
water safety and first aid. Throughout the 
entire session, advanced students will be per- 
mitted to work on special problems related to 
conservation. The children’s camp, in opera- 
tion from July 1 to September 1, will provide 
camping opportunities for children and serve 
as a demonstration unit for students studying 
the various phases of conservation education. 


The New Jersey Department of Education is 
stressing the development of conservation edu- 
cation in the schools. Two projects are cur- 
rently under way. One is a campaign to intro- 
duce the widespread use of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators’ yearbook Con- 
servation Education in American Schools. The 
second is a comprehensive survey of the facil- 
ities available and the services offered by the 
many New Jersey groups interested in con- 
servation education. 

The New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion has recently sponsored and worked closely 
with several college committees in the devel- 
opment of three curricular syllabi: The Outline 
History of New Jersey; New Jersey State and 
Local Government; and Geography of New 
Jersey. 

Two teachers colleges sponsored field trips 
during the spring and summer semesters. Stu- 
dents at Trenton will visit historic Williams- 
burg, Virginia, for three days. Summer-session 
students may enroll for a two-week trip during 
which they will visit the Shenandoah Valley, the 
Great Smokies, the Cumberland Plateau, and 
the eastern Piedmont Region. Students at Mont- 
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clair State Teachers College may enroll in a 
summer-session course in which they will study 
the geography and cultural patterns of the 
Eastern States. After the formal course is com- 
pleted, a field trip will be made to the prin- 
cipal regions discussed in the classroom. 

During July the New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Education, the State University, and 
the six teachers colleges will jointly sponsor a 
Government Institute for Teachers. The two- 
week institute, which offers both undergraduate 
and graduate credit, will feature addresses by 
Governor Driscoll, Chief Justice Vanderbilt, 
and some 30 other outstanding officials repre- 
senting all branches of the state government. 
Meetings will be held in the legislative cham- 
bers of the State House at Trenton.—S. David 
Winans. 


NEW YORK 


teacher recruitment. New York 
State is reemphasizing the need for recruitment 
of elementary teachers this year. A special cam- 
paign is under way to reach the liberal-arts 
colleges in order to recruit candidates for the 
intensive teacher-education program which is 
given by the 11 teachers colleges within the 
State University. Ten of these colleges, all 
except the one at Albany, will also offer an 
accelerated program for high-school graduates. 
High-school graduates will enter this program 
this summer for eight weeks, will attend for 
two other summers and three regular sessions 
and graduate with a baccalaureate degree. A 
continued effort, of course, is made to enter 
teachers in the regular sessions for all the in- 
stitutions which offer elementary-education pro- 
grams. 

New York State is continuing its efforts within 
the Eight-State Reciprocity Compact; along 
with its sister states, it is making real progress 
in eliminating barriers to the interstate move- 
ment of teachers. It is hoped that reciprocity 
arrangements may be reached with other states 
in the future.—William P. Viall. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

News notes. An example of cooperation be- 
tween a university and a nearby professional 
organization was the annual meeting of the 
Association for Childhood Education Interna- 
tional, North Central Region of North Caro- 
lina, held on the Duke University campus, No- 
vember 18, 1950, and sponsored jointly with the 
Durham County Branch of the Association. Ap- 
proximately 150 teachers, principals, supervisors, 
and college staff members attended the four 
program sessions, which emphasized children's 
emotional development, books for children, and 
certain aspects of international cooperation in 
elementary education. 
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Eastern Carolina Teachers College is engaged 
in extensive improvements of its undergraduate 
curriculum, particularly in connection with stu- 
dent guidance. More systematic freshman orien- 
tation, a new testing and guidance center, a 
reading clinic, and a speech pathology center 
have been added. An improved counseling and 
referral system will insure more effective use of 
these services. A new required course in music 
and art is being built for undergraduates. All 
graduate students are now required to enroll 
in a foundation course in education, taught by 
faculty members of several departments. 

A new course in the guidance functions of 
the classroom teacher will be offered at Duke 
University by Henry Weitz, newly appointed 
Director of Duke's Bureau of Testing and Guid- 
ance. This useful offering will include work 
on the guidance aspect of academic courses and 
on the functions of homeroom teachers. 

One of the enviable aspects of small college 
programs is the flexibility and freedom with 
which essential curricular changes can some- 
times be effected. Salem College has effected 
within the past two years a thorough reorgani- 
zation of the professional curriculum. Features 
of the new program are initial screening of 
teacher-education candidates by a committee 
including the college dean, the appropriate de- 
partment head, the dean of residence, the 
teacher of speech, and the head of the educa- 
tion department; promotion of the FTA as an 
active organization of education students; direct 
public-school contacts with all phases of the 
program; integration of the required classroom 
work into three broad courses; student teaching 
in two different school systems and on two grade 
levels; and a very intensive system of personality 
analysis, guidance, and remediation which ex- 
tends throughout the student's final three years 
of college work. 

It is significant that the Salem plan has re- 
sulted from cooperation with the academic. de- 
partment personnel, and that its effective opera- 
tion depends frankly upon the efforts of mem- 
bers of most of Salem's academic departments, 
as well as the small education-department staff. 
—C. M. Clarke. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


News from North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege. The Department of Speech is making a 
two-fold contribution to the training of effec- 
tive teachers. An outgrowth of the Depart- 
ment’s program of giving each student an 
analysis of his way of speaking and offering, 
where indicated, individual remedial work, 
teaching candidates receive systematic individual 
attention aimed at perfecting their own speech. 
Secondly, using the laboratory-clinic approach, 
the attempt is made to sensitize them to speech 
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imperfections of others and to give them an 
understanding of the nature of remedial work. 
This latter phase is being coordinated with the 
course work in counseling and guidance and 
with the psychological services offered by the 
Student Personnel Office. 

As part of the sustained effort to furnish the 
secondary schools of North Dakota with better 
teachers, the Department of Education has estab- 
lished a basic curriculum for the M.S. degree 
which totals approximately one-third of the 
number of hours required of each candidate. 
The remainder of each candidate's program is 
worked out in the light of his individual needs 
and interests. Included are courses in research 
methods (to be taken early in the graduate 
career) , introductory statistics, history of educa- 
tional philosophy, and advanced work in prin- 
ciples and methods of guidance. 

The Continuation Studies program, previously 
reported in this column, has met with such 
favorable response that it has led to a substan- 
tial increase in the number of candidates for 
the M.S. degree in education. By encouraging 
these candidates to undertake research prob- 
lems for the thesis that are related to their 
professional activity, an unusual degree of 
motivation is aroused. A number of studies are 
in progress which have direct bearing upon the 
functions of the school systems where the can- 
didates are employed, a condition which ad- 
ministrators strongly favor since both the indi- 
vidual teacher and the entire system benefit. 

Effective with the winter quarter, 1950-51, a 
new instructional department of library science 
was activated. This program was established to 
help meet the demand for teacher-librarians 
in North Dakota. 

Effective with the school year, 1951-52, a 
teaching minor in geography is to be offered in 
the School of Applied Arts and Sciences. As 
the program of joint faculty-student research 
develops which has been initiated by the North 
Dakota Institute for Regional Studies, located 
on the campus, prospective teachers of geog- 
raphy are to be given the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in original researches into the geog- 
raphy and suman ecology of the state and the 
region.—G. E. Giesecke. 

Improvement of college teaching. A unique 
point of departure characterized the seminar 
in advanced psychological principles of educa- 
tion at the University of North Dakota for the 
two semesters of 1950-51. It has been customary 
for the students in the seminar to work on a 
great variety of problems that are related to 
their own specialized interests. For the 1950-51 
school year, the majority of the class members 
have chosen to use various experimental ap- 
proaches to the large problem of improving 
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college teaching. They are considering such 
things as the probable population to be taught, 
the most useful materials and devices of in- 
struction, the probable previous knowledge and 
readiness of the students, the probable effect of 
administrative and instructional policies on the 
student enthusiasm for the course, and the 
possibility of applying the Gestalt principle, 
visual and auditory aids, and learning by doing, 
to the prospective teaching. A. V. Overn, who 
directs the Graduate Division at the University 
of North Dakota, conducted the seminar. 


OHIO 

Statewide conference on upgrading teacher 
education. The Ohio Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards sponsored 
a statewide conference of representatives of 
teacher-education institutions, March 17, 1950, 
on upgrading teacher education in Ohio. Spe- 
cific recommendations adopted included the fol- 
lowing: (1) Early and frequent laboratory expe- 
rience should be provided for students prepar- 
ing for the teaching profession; field or labo- 
ratory experience in both school and commu- 
nity activities should be provided beginning 
with the first year and continuing each year 
that the student is in college; students, college 
faculty, and public-school officials should co- 
operate in setting up field-laboratory experi- 
ences, and especially in evaluating the result of 
such experiences; laboratory experience should 
be encouraged in general-education courses as 
well as in professional courses whenever possible. 
(2) Assistance should be given by the local school 
systems in making laboratory- and field-experi- 
ence facilities available to teacher-education in- 
stitutions; the Ohio Education Association's Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards should encourage school officials and 
officials of other community agencies to assist 
in this important phase of teacher preparation. 
(3) A common program of professional and 
general education should be adopted for the 
preparation of both elementary and secondary 
teachers; these should include common areas of 
study of society, the purpose of education, hu- 
man growth and development, evaluation, and 
philosophy. (4) A joint committee represent- 
ing the State Department of Education, the 
various groups of the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion concerned with teacher preparation, and 
representatives of teacher-education institutions 
should be established to evaluate present prac- 
tices in teacher preparation and certification; 
such a committee should make definite rec- 
ommendations as to course content, educational 
sequence, supervised student teaching, other 
laboratory experience, and certification standards. 
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OKLAHOMA 

New teacher-education programs. Oklahoma 
colleges and universities are now developing 
teacher-education programs to implement the 
new and more flexible state-certification regula- 
tions to become effective July 1, 1953. The 
Oklahoma Commission on Teacher Education 
and Certification has been requested by the State 
Board of Education to sponsor the cooperative 
development of criteria and procedures for ap- 
plying such criteria for approval of teacher- 
education programs by the Board. 

Activity on local campuses is involving campus- 
wide participation. Each of the two complex 
institutions (University of Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College) has 
established a teacher-education council, with 
representation from all divisions concerned with 
teacher preparation. All of the six state col- 
leges are participating in the North Central As- 
sociation Cooperative Study of Teacher Educa- 
tion. Other state-owned colleges and private 
institutions have established committees or em- 
ployed other techniques for cooperative activity 
on their campuses. 

In addition to the emphasis on improvement 
of the quality of teacher education, steps are 
being taken to increase the minimum college 
preparation required for temporary-teaching 
certificates. The minimum for elementary teach- 
ers was set at 60 semester hours in 1947-48, 70 
hours in 1948-49, and 78 in 1949-50. Proposals 
now being considered would raise the minimum 
to 86 hours in 1950-51 and to 94 hours in 1951- 
52.—Guy Curry. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Requirement for home and school visitor. The 
State Council of Education has approved pro- 
grams of education and certification regulations 
for home and school visitors. The regulations 
are effective September 1, 1951. A provisional 
college certificate may be issued to an applicant 
who has earned a baccalaureate degree in an 
approved college or university and who has 
included courses, or equivalent courses, dis- 
tributed as follows: (1) Education (6 hours 
required)—Home and School Visitor Service, 
Pupil Accounting, Techniques of Counseling, 
Parent Education, Tests and Measurements, Edu- 
cation and Economic Welfare, School and Com- 
munity Relationships; (2) Psychology (4 hours 
required) —Social Psychology, Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy, Psychology of Exceptional Children, Mental 
Hygiene, Problems of Later Childhood, Behavior 
Problems, Personality Growth and Development; 
(3) Sociology (6 hours required)—The Child 
and Society, Introduction to Social Work, Child 
Welfare, Field Work in Social Service, The 
Family, Social Case Work, Juvenile Delinquency, 
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The Home and School; (4) Legal Provisions 
pertaining to Child Welfare (2 hours required) 
—Laws and regulations including the compulsory 
school-attendance law, school census. Pennsyl- 
vania Child Labor Law, child-labor provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standard Act, Vac- 
cination Law, public assistance, and all regula- 
tions pertaining to the health and welfare of 
the child. 

The applicant shall furnish evidence that he 
has completed one of the following: (1) one 
year of successful teaching experience in the 
public schools, or (2) one year of social work 
under a recognized social-welfare agency, or 
(3) one year of graduate study in an approved 
school of social work. 

On September 1, 1952, higher qualifications 
for the preparation of public-school nurses will 
become effective. A state-standard limited cer- 
tificate will be issued for three years upon sat- 
isfactory completion of the following: (1) grad- 
uation from an accredited three-year-approved 
school of nursing curriculum; (2) licensure as 
a registered nurse in Pennsylvania; (3) 12 
semester hours of professional education of col- 
legiate grade, including required courses in (a) 
History of the United States and Pennsylvania, 
(b) Principles of School Nursing, and (c) Pub- 
lic-School Organization, and electives chosen 
from (i) Special Problems in School Nursing, 
(ii) Principles of Public-Health Nursing, (iii) 
Principles of Family Case Work, or (iv) Nu- 
trition. 

RHODE ISLAND 


New certification The Rhode 
Island State Department of Education has 
adopted new rules and regulations governing the 
issuance of certificates to teachers in the elemen- 
tary and secondary grades and in the special- 
subject fields. The new regulations, which be- 
come effective August 1, 1952, have been adopted 
after a long period of study. 

The Commissioners of Education of the New 
England States, New York, and New Jersey have 
had a committee studying teacher education and 
certification for a period of approximately three 
years, as a basis of reciprocity among the eight 
states. The recommendations of this committee 
have been adopted by the Rhode Island State 
Department of Education as the basis for its 
new certificate regulations. 

The main points of difference between the 
old and new regulations are: 

1. Discontinuance of the conditional provi- 
sional certificate. 

2. Raising of standards of qualifications for 
the provisional certificate from a bachelor’s de- 
gree and 12 semester hours of education to: 

a. A bachelor’s degree and 36 semester hours 
of education courses, including six to 12 semester 
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hours of student teaching, for certification in the 
elementary grades; 

b. A bachelor’s degree and 24 semester hours 
of education courses, including six to 12 semester 
hours of student teaching, for certification in 
the secondary grades and the special-subject 
fields. 


§. Establishment of a minimum of six semester 
hours of student teaching for all applicants who 
have not had at least three-years’ teaching expe- 
rience before applying for certification in Rhode 
Island. 

4. Discontinuance of the “blanket” certificate 
for teaching academic subjects in the secondary 
grades, and the establishment of certification in 
teaching fields. 

5. Establishment of three-years’ successful 
teaching experience after provisional certification 
in Rhode Island as a requirement for profes- 
sional certification. 

6. Establishment of a renewal requirement of 
six semester hours of approved work for all pro- 
fessional certificates. This requirement will ap- 
ply to professional certificates, other than life 
certificates, issued prior to August 1, 1952, as 
well as those issued after this date. 

7. Periodic visitation of all teachers during 
their probationary period under provisional cer- 
tification by a representative of the State De- 
partment of Education. 

8. These new regulations, with the exception 
of the renewal requirement, will apply only to 
certificates issued on or after August 1, 1952. 
All certificates currently in force will continue 
to be valid in accordance with the present regu- 
lations. 

The adoption of these new regulations marks 
the first step in a general revision in the stand- 
ards of qualifications for all persons seeking to 
enter into and continuing in the teaching pro- 
fession in Rhode Island. New regulations gov- 
erning the certification of administrative, 
supervisory, and other personnel will be an- 
nounced in the near future.—William P. Robin- 
son, Jr. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Certification. South Dakota will continue to 
issue permits for elementary teachers in rural 
schools for 1951-52. This action was taken by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction after 
counseling with the heads of the four teacher- 
education institutions, county superintendents, 
and employing officials. Requirements for the 
renewal of certificates adopted by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction make for the 
upgrading of all teaching and administrative 
certificates. 

Teacher-education study. Three of the four 
state teachers colleges are participating in the 
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Cooperative £:udy of Teacher Education, spon- 

sored by the North Central Association of Col- 

leges. They are: Black Hills Teachers College, 

Spearfish; Southern State Teachers College, 

Springfield; and General Beadle State Teachers 

College, Madison.—Russell E. Jonas. 
TENNESSEE 

New certification law. Through passage of 
a recent act by the legislature, Tennessee be- 
comes the 42nd state to vest in the State Board 
of Education complete authority to prescribe 
requirements for teacher certification. Hereto- 
fore, certification requirements have been de- 
tailed to a great extent in statutes. The same 
act discontinued authority for issuing permanent 
(life) certificates, and directed the State Board 
of Education to establish an Advisory Council 
on Teacher Education and Certification, to make 
continuous studies of teacher-education-certifi- 
cation problems and to advise the Board regard- 
ing such problems. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

State Committee activities. The West Vir- 
ginia Committee on Teacher Education has 
developed a program of general education which 
is required of all persons preparing to teach. 
This program consists of lower-division work in 
a college curriculum and is made up of 42 hours, 
leaving 22 hours elective in the freshman and 
sophomore years. 

Seventeen study committees are now at work 
developing the upper-division program. These 
committees are to be guided in their thinking 
by the philosophy of the “single curriculum” 
in teacher education. 

The State Committee on Teacher Education is 
seeking the services of a coordinator who will 
guide the work of these 17 study committees. 
This coordinator must be a person who has the 
background in training and experience in the 
field of teacher education and who is open- 
minded with respect to the merits and short- 
comings of the “single curriculum.” 

West Virginia teachers sought a $2400 mini- 
mum basic salary for four-year-trained begin- 
ning teachers. The 1951 legislative session 
provided $2340, $60 short of the goal set by the 
organized profession in the state. While this 
action represents an advance, it does not satisfy 
the objectives of the profession. Renewed efforts 
will be made by the profession to achieve im- 
provement in salary, sick leave, and other items 
having to do with teacher welfare—Thomas R. 
Hornor. 

News notes. The West Virginia Board of Edu- 
cation has reorganized the State Committee on 
Teacher Education to enable the college mem- 
bers of this organization to represent more defi- 
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nitely the thinking of the respective institutions 
toward formulation of a new program of teacher 
education in the state. David Kirby, Dean of 
Concord College, and Thomas R. Hornor, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Kanawha County Schools, 
Charleston, were reelected co-chairmen, while 
Harry W. Greene, Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion in West Virginia State College, was re- 
elected secretary. 

Bethany College plans to inaugurate a pro- 
gram for the training of elementary-school 
teachers. An outline of the proposal is now in 
the hands of the State Committee for study and 
recommendation to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Marshall College has embarked on a new pro- 
gram of full-time student teaching. During the 
first semester of the 1950-51 academic year ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the students in sec- 
ondary education enrolled in student teaching 
completed the course with activities which pro- 
vided full-time teaching for a period of six to 
nine weeks. During the second semester approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the students enrolled in 
student teaching are pursuing the course on a 
full-time teaching basis. 

Concord College has completed the second 
semester of its administration of the block of 
professional education. Prospective teachers re- 
turning from experiences in a program of ten 
weeks of full-time teaching endorse the new 
plan. As in all new programs, some problems 
remain to be solved. Some of the students who 
returned to the campus for classroom courses 
to finish graduation requirements found them- 
selves studying methods and procedures of the 
college staff and “lost” some of the lectures. If 
some way may be found to make the campus 
staff aware of such critical evaluation, consider- 
able improvement in instruction may result. 

Seventy-seven persons attended the regional 
FTA meeting held at Concord College on March 
15. Twenty-three leaders and directors of high- 
school-student affairs participated in the pro- 
gram. Six counties in the service area of Con- 
cord College were represented. 

Under the direction of the _ institution's 
teacher education division, authorized by the 
department heads under the chairmanship of the 
dean, West Virginia State College is conducting 
a study of its college teaching. This is the first 
of such studies ever made which involves the 
total instructional staff. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to search for more effective ways 
for the improvement of teaching in all depart- 
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ments and divisions of the institution, with spe- 
cial reference to those instructional units which 
have as one of their important roles the educa- 
tion of teachers for the public schools. 

Bluefield State College is undertaking through- 
out the college to improve and evaluate instruc- 
tion with the view that better teachers might 
result. The faculty has been divided into study 
groups as a means of accomplishing this goal. 
A final report is to be made available to the 
college and later to the public. George E. Hill, 
Coordinator of the North Central Association’s 
Cooperative Study of Teacher Education, spent 
a day at the college in conference with the 
several committees and the entire faculty. He 
evaluated the work that had been started.— 
Harry W. Greene. 


WYOMING 


News notes. The foundation program in 
teacher education in the College of Education 
of the University of Wyoming is in its third 
year and the mechanics of the course Educative 
Processes, which is preliminary to student teach- 
ing, is being reexamined and improved. Next 
year, the fourth in the experiment, will include 
a quarter of student teaching in the campus 
laboratory school and a quarter on an intern- 
ship basis, together with a third quarter in 
which a Seminar in Teaching Problems is being 
developed. The program is meeting with much 
favor on the part of students and faculty mem- 
bers. 

The Wyoming Education Association Commit- 
tee on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards is alarmed by the reduction in provi- 
sions for teacher education in the University, 
and is setting up a survey committee of lay, 
professional, and State Department of Educa- 
tion people to determine the needs of the college 
for supplying teachers in the state. 

A Wyoming School Study Council has been 
formed which includes approximately 30 school 
systems that have banded together to improve 
classroom practices. The University of Wyoming 
College of Education is a sponsor for the organi- 
zation. 

The College of Education is a member of the 
Associated Public School Systems, the Citizen 
Education Project, and the Wyoming School 
Study Council. Through these agencies new 
materials developed through research and prac- 
tice are being used to improve the education 
of prospective teachers.—O. C. Schwiering. 


